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“Out of the House of Bondage” 


The latest and greatest book from the pen of 


PROFESSOR KELLY MILLER 


“No man of his race has so sure a power of prunning falacies with passionless 
intellectual severity.’’—Boston Transcript. 


‘“*The man searches deeply into underlying causes.’’—St. Joseph, Mo., News-Press. 
‘*A philosophic treatise.’’—Charlotte, N. C., Observer. 


‘*No student of social conditions of America at the present time will want to fail to see 
it on his shelves.”’—Southern Workman. 
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1875 State Agricultural and Mechanical College for Negroes 1914 


Normal, Alabama 







A combination hard to beat. A thorough English Education combined with a Trade. 






WHAT TRADE WOULD YOU LIKE TO TAKE? 
Trades for Boys, 12 Trades for Girls, 7 Trades for both sexes, 2 



















STATE AND UNITED STATES APPROPRIATIONS 


Property consists of 182 acres of land, 20 buildings for all purposes, live stock and general 
equipment valued at $160,500. 
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DEPARTMENTS 
Primary, Grammar, High School, College, Mechanic Arts, Agricultural Science, Home Economics, Commercial 


Arts, Music and Nurse Training. Catalog free. 
WALTER S. BUCHANAN, President. 





The Cheyney Training School for Teachers 


CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 





Under the management of the Society of Friends. Beautifully located, 
healthful, well appointed, and within easy reach of a great variety of educa- 
tional institutions, public and private, extending from West Chester to 


Philadelphia; representing a wide range of educational problems and 
practice. 


This school offers to young colored men and women who have a reasonable 
secondary school preparation, and who earnestly desire to become teachers, 
carefully graded courses in academic work, domestic science, domestic art, 
manual crafts and agriculture. For teachers of experience and intending 
teachers it offers also a six weeks’ summer-school course during the months 
of July and August. Tuition is free. Board, lodging, heat, light and 
laundry privileges are offered for nine months for $100. The charge for 
the same during the summer-school course is $15. Write for particulars to 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, Principal 
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The National Religious Training School 


7 “T cordially commend the school’s interest and needs to all who believe 
in the Negro race and in our obligation to help promote its intellectual, moral 


and religious uplift.” 


—Rev. Dr. Cuartes H. Parxuurst, New York City. 


IT IS MORE THAN A MERE SCHOOL 


IT IS A COMMUNITY OF SERVICE AND UPLIFT 


Its influence is destined to be felt in all sections of the country in improved 
Negro community life wherever our trained workers locate. 


Settlement workers, missionaries for home and foreign mission fields, Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. secretaries and district nurses receive a comprehensive grasp of their 
studies under a Wellesley graduate and experienced co-workers and actual every-day 
practice through the school’s SOCIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT. 

We aim also to create a better qualified ministry. 

Industrial training, advanced literary branches, business school. 

Thirty-two acres; ten modern buildings; healthful location. 

We can accommodate a few more earnest, ambitious students. 

Communities requiring social workers should write us. 


For catalog and detailed information address: 
PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 


National Religious Training School 


Durham, N. C. 


The school has no endowment fund and must raise a yearly maintenance fund 
of $15,000 for running expenses. Won’t you help us this year? 


Atlanta University 


Is beautifully located in the City of Atlanta, 
Ga. The courses of study include High 
School, Normal School and College, with 
manual training and domestic science. Among 
the teachers are graduates of Yale, Harvard, 
Dartmouth and Wellesley. Forty-five years 
of successful work have been completed. 
Students come from all parts of the South. 
Graduates are almost universally successful. 


For further information address 


President EDWARD T. WARE 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Knoxville College 


Beautiful Situation. Healthful Location. 
The Best Moral and Spiritual Environ- 
ment. A Splendid Intellectual Atmos- 
phere. Noted for Honest and Thorough 
Work. 


Offers full courses in the following departments: 
College, Normal, High School, Grammar School and 
Industrial. 

Good water, steam heat, electric lights, good drain- 
age. Expenses very reasonable. 

Opportunity for self-help. 

Fall Term Began September, 1914. 


For information address 


President R. W. MCGRANAHAN 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


STORER COLLEGE 


FounpDeED IN 1867 


Normal, College Preparatory, Music and 
Manual Training Courses offered. Co-edu- 
cational. High scholastic ideals. Situated in 
historic John Brown Land. Magnificent loca- 
tion. Fine library, twelve buildings, good 
equipment, thoroughly trained faculty, modern 
laboratories, expenses small. A place for the 
earnest, poor young man or woman. No 
drones wanted. 


Write to Pres. HENRY T. McDONALD, 
Harpers Ferry, W. Va. 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GA. 


College, Academy, Divinity School 

An institution famous within recent years 
for its emphasis on all sides of manly develop- 
ment—the only institution in the far South 
devoted solely to the education of Negro 
young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A., 
athletics, all live features. 


For information address 
JOHN HOPE, President. 
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The Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 


Maintained by the govern- 
ments of North Carolina and 
of the United States. Open 
all the year round. For 
males only. Fall term be- 
gan September 1, 1914. 
Board, lodging and tuition, 
$7 per month. Best oppor- 
tunities for Negro youth. 
Night school for indigent 
but ambitious young men. 
For catalog or further infor- 
mation, address 


PRESIDENT DUDLEY 


A. & M. College Greensboro, N. C. 





BEREAN MANUAL TRAINING 
AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


which has for its object the training of the head, hand 
and heart of our youth thus fitting them for the practical 
requirements of every day life. 


Fall Term and Sixteenth Year Opens Tuesday, Oct. 6, 1914 


Day and Night Sessions 


Four Departments — Domestic Art, Domestic Science, 
Industrial Arts, Academic and Musical. Experienced and 
competent teachers in charge. Comfortable dormitory 
facihties for both girls and boys on the premises. Non- 
resident students are required to board in the dormitories. 
A well equipped gymnasium for students. An improved 
Literary Course for Day Students. Age, sex or previous 
training no bar to entrance if the applicant has a good 
character. Printing, Plumbing, Upholstery and Wood 
working, special trades for boys. Helpfulness our Object. 
Efficiency our Aim. Write now. 


MATTHEW ANDERSON, Principal, South College Ave., Philadelphia 
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OF INTEREST TO VOCAL STUDENTS 


TONE-PLACING. AND 
V OICE-DEVELOPMENT 


Points explained, viz.: Breath in 
Singing, Trying the Voice, the 
Soprano, the Mezzo-Soprano, the 
Contralto, Tenor Leggiero or High 
Tenor, the Baritone, the Bass, 
Parts of the Vocal Apparatus, the 
Mouth, the Tongue, Position when 
Practising, Position when Singing, 
How to Practice, Good Rules for 
Singing. 

Comment from the conductor of the Paulist Chor- 
isters, the celebrated choral society which received 
the first prize awarded at the International Singing 
Contest held in Paris on May 25, 1912: 


“Dear Mr. Tinsley: 

“I take great pleasure in commending your very 
useful and succinctly written book on ‘Tone- Placing 
and Voice-Development.’ Your own appreciation of 
the psychology of singing and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the art you have cleverly reduced to a 
simple system. Cordially yours, 

“Father WILLIAM J. FINN, C. S. P., 
Director Paulist Choristers of Chicago.” 


From “Musical Courier,” N. Y.: “A very practical 
little book is ‘Tone-Placing and Voice-Development,’ 
by Pedro T. Tinsley. It contains some very excellent 
material and vocal exercises, and should be in the 
hands of all vocal students.” 

From “Music News,” Chicago, Ill.: ‘Accordingly 
his ‘Practical Method of Singing’ is a most concise 
and practical little manual, containing many valuable 
.vocal exercises. It cannot fail to be helpful to all 
ambitious vocal students.” 


HELPED HIM GREATLY 


“Since I practised your exercises of ‘Tone-Placing 
and Voice-Development’ my voice is more resonant 
than it has been for years. It seems to me that I 
am getting a new voice.” Prof. John T. Layton, 
ee Coleridge-Taylor Musical Society, 1722 10th 

» N. W., Washington, D. C. 
PRICE $1.00 
Address the publisher: Pedro T. Tinsley, 6448 Drexel 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; or Clayton F. Summy, 64 E. Van 
Buren St., or Lyon & Healy, Adams and Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


An Episcopal boarding and day school for 
girls, under the direction of the Sisters of St 
Mary. Address: 


THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE 
611 N. 43d St. W. Philadelphia, Pa. 


(AR ET TE ATR em | neageamenmimanate 


“A MOTHER’S LOVE” 


is the title of one of our five new Negro pictures, just off the press. 
It portrays a beautiful young colored mother fondling her sturdy babe. 
Painted in 12 colors it is rich and elegant and every home should 
have a copy hanging on its wall. Write us for description of our new 


pictures and terms to agents. 


For 15 cents in stamps we will send a 


sample copy of “A JOYFUL WELCOME INTO HEAVEN", 
the picture which our agents have sold 25,000 copies of during the 


past few months. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


The Douglas Specialties Co. 


3548 Vernon Avenue, $3 


(Trade Mark) 
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ALONG THE COLOR LINE 


SOCIAL UPLIFT 


( people living in the vicinity 
of East 37th Street and Forest Avenue, 
Chicago, appealed to the Mayor and pre- 
vented the opening of a saloon in that neigh- 
borhood. 

q Of the party of thirty-five boy scouts who 
left New York to walk to Boston recently, 
only two reached Boston; one was Meredith 
Johnson, a colored boy, and the other was 
Fred Monson, a white boy. 

@ Congress has appropriated $55,000 for a 
Negro exposition to be held in Richmond, Va. 
q A training school for delinquent colored 
youths has been established in Harris Coun- 
ty, Texas. 

@ The corner stone has been laid for the 
Lamberts Point Hospital for colored people 
in Norfolk, Va. The hospital will be at the 
service of the colored physicians of Norfolk. 
@ Through the efforts of John M. Royall, 
a colored real estate dealer in New York 
City, two large plots of ground have been 
secured in the Harlem district for play- 
erounds for the colored children. 

q The white business league of Montgom- 
ery, Ala., asked the colored league of that 
place to select a delegate to go with the com- 
mittee of white men to Washington, D. C., 
to confer with officials concerning appropria- 
tions for waterways and the marketing of 
the cotton crop. Dr. W. F. Watkins was 


chosen. 


@ Howard Drew, the colored sprinter, re 
ceived an offer of $4,000 to run one race in 
England as a professional. Drew has re- 
fused the offer, however, and says that he 
will remain permanently in the amateur 
ranks. 

@ Extensive welfare work among colored 
girls in Philadelphia is being carried on as 
a result of the beginning made by Miss A. L. 
Richardson, school visitor for the Armstrong 
Association. Miss Richardson established 
“little mother” classes which were attended 
largely by girls ranging from twelve to fif- 
teen years of age. Instruction was given in 
earing for babies, in preparing food and in 
sex and personal hygiene. A certificate is 
given at the end of the course which en- 
hanees the value of those who go out as 
children’s nurses. 

@ Dr. Arthur Butler and his wife Dr. Isa- 
bella M. Garnett, colored physicians of 
Evanston, Ill, have opened. a sanitarium in 
that place for the purpose of treating acute 
diseases. Graduate nurses and two physi- 
cians are always in attendance. 

@ Neal Withers, a colored man, was out 
hunting with his dogs in Newman’s woods, 
near Columbia, 8. C., when one of the dogs 
scented a bag. When unearthed the bag was 
found to contain jewels and was identified 
as a mail pouch taken from a train held up 
near Columbia on March 28. 

@ The Ethical Culture Society, an organiza- 
tion of young people in Indianapolis, Ind., 


THE CRISIS 


CALIFORNIA 


contributes to the Y. M. C. ‘A. fund, the 
Fresh Air Missions and schools in all parts 
of the county. 

@ An exposition for the celebration of a 
half-century of Negro freedom will be held 
in Chicago during the month of August, 
1915. Exhibits will be shown in the depart- 


ments of Industry, Liberal Arts, Profes- 
sions, Education, Sociology and miscellane- 
ous departments. 
be held. 

@ The Excelsior Public Library for colored 
people, which was established five years ago 
by a colored woman in Guthrie, Okla., re- 


A series of congresses will 


ports for the past year 18,200 visitors and 
7,906 books loaned. The colored population 
of Guthrie is only 3,000. 

@ The Park Sanitarium and Bath House for 
colored patients has been established in 
Guthrie. 


a 


EDUCATION 

HROUGH the efforts of the Superinten- 

dent of Education of New Iberia, La., 
a school tax has been laid and the colored 
children of that parish will have nine months 
of school. 
@ Miss Hallie E. Queen, a colored member 
of the faculty of Howard University, who 
has acquired proficiency in the Spanish 
tongue by several years’ residence and teach- 
ing in Porto Rico, is frequently called upon 
by the Latin-American Legations for trans- 
lations and interpretations of consular and 
diplomatic intercourse. 
@ It is said that thirty per cent. of the 
United States’ agricultural appropriation of 
$300,000 made to Alabama will go to Negro 
schools. A committee has recommended that 
fifteen per cent. be given to Tuskegee Insti- 
tute and that fifteen per cent. be divided 


MISSOURI 


MASSACHUSETTS 


among the other colored avricultural schools 
of the state. 

q J. E. Kwegyir Aggrey, a native African, 
who holds a position in Livingstone College, 
Salisbury, N. C., wrote a poem in Latin - 
while attending the summer school at Colum- 
bia University. This was published on the 
editorial page of the Columbia Student and 
received much favorable mention. 

@ The Citizens Union, a colored organiza- 
tion, rendered the program at the Richmond 
(Ind.) Chautauqua on August 18. Dr. A. J. 
Carey of Chicago and the Rev. F. M. Ovel- 
ton of Grand Rapids, Mich., delivered the 
main addresses. A quintet of colored singers 
sang folk-songs. 

@ Miss Henrietta B. French, a colored kin- 
dergarten worker who for the past three 
years has been Visitor for the Negro Fresh 
Air Committee, was the organizer of the 
kindergartens in Chattanooga and Rich- 
mond recently established by the National 
Kindergarten Association. Miss French has 
also taught in these kindergartens. She will 
return to Richmond this fall at the request 
of the Board of Education. 


MUSIC AND ART 
AUL LAWRENCE DUNBAR’S “On 
the Road,” a dialect poem of sentiment, 
has been recently set to music by Mark An- 
drews, an American song writer. 
q A new song of characteristic Negro effect 
is “Bes’ of All,” a crooning song by Walter 
Kramer. 
@ “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” by S. Cole- 
ridge-Taylor was included on the program 
presented at Bar Harbor, Maine, at the con- 
cert given by the Bar Harbor Choral Society 
on August 27. The chorus consisted of 
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ninety voices with an orchestra of players 
from the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

@ At the close of the season, the Students’ 
Musical Union of the Royal Irish Academy 
of Music gave a concert at Dublin, Ireland. 
“The Quadroon Girl,” by Coleridge-Taylor, 
with choral and string orchestral accompani- 
ment was sung by Mr. T. W. Hall. 

@ “We Strew These Opiate Flowers,” by 
Colerige-Taylor, was the selected test for 
vocal trio for female voices at the Competi- 
tive Festival given at People’s Palace, Mile 
End, England. 

q Prof. John A. Lomax of the University 
of Texas, who has made valuable contribu- 
tions in the field of American folk-songs, 
recently gave recitals at Reading Hour, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. He spoke of plantation 
songs, spirituals and other types of Negro 
folk-song. 

@ Recent acquisitions from the Harvard 
University Museum of Fine Arts expedition 
have been installed at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, Mass. They consist of Egyp- 
tian primitive art works from the earliest 
pre-dynastie period. Of exquisite beauty are 
the necklaces, scarabs and seals of gold, elec- 
trum mounted, and ivory hair ornaments. 
In the Empire Room graceful specimens of 
pottery are found from the rare Hyksos 
period 1650 B. C. 

@ An unusual book of poems, “The Ebon 
Muse,” by Leon Laviaux, has recently been 
published by Smith and Sale. The verses 
are in praise of the beauty of the dark- 
skinned races. 

@ On August 30, the Hampton chorus, com- 
posed of Negro and Indian students, of 
Hampton Institute, sang at the Collegiate 
Chureh of St. Nicholas, New York City. 
This was the last engagement of a hundred 
day journey, the chorus cruising aboard the 


PENNSYLVANIA 


schooner, Hampton, from Virginia to Maine. 
@ According to Frank T. Bullen in London 
Tit Bits, the majority of chanties, sea-songs 
sung by sailors, come from the Negroes of 
the southern states, the crude songs being 
sung to lighten the hours of labor. 


q A feature of the third program at the 
annual music festival of the MacDowell 
Memorial Association at Peterboro, N. H., 
was the presentation of Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“Death of Minnehaha.” 


@ Mrs. Marjorie Groves-Robinson, pianist, 
and Mr. George L. Ruffin, tenor, of Boston, 
Mass., were heard in joint recital at Mt. Zion 
Church, Newport, R. I., the last of the 
season. 

@ An interesting article appeared in July 
in Musical America, concerning the art of 
Roland W. Hayes, tenor, of Boston. Of Mr. 
Hayes, his teacher, Mr. Arthur Hubbard, 
says: “I have not a pupil in my classes for 
whom I have had a more genuine affection 
than for this lad, nor have I one who pos- 
sesses a keener intelligence or a surer musi- 
eal feeling and taste.” Musical America 
adds: “Hayes loves best the Italian langu- 
age and music. One would think, only to 
hear him, that he was one of the golden- 
voiced Italians with whom the generations 
have all too discreetly endowed us. His 
enunciation is excellent and he has the trick 
of it. His manner is modest and quiet and 
his soul goes out on the song he sings.” 

@ A colored theatre, the New American 
Theatre, has been opened in Washington, 
D.C. 

@ Mrs. Lela Walker Bryan, dramatie reader 
of Philadelphia, gave a recital at Estey Hall 
recently. She was assisted by Miss Helen 
L. Sheffey, soprano, and Mr. James F. Wil- 
liams, pianist. 











TENNESSEE 


@ An Autumn Exposition and Amusement 
Festival will be held at Manhattan Casino 
in New York September 28 to October 2. 


6 
MEETINGS 


HE National Medical Association met in 

Raleigh, N. C., August 25, 26 and 27. 
@ The Negro voters of New Jersey met in 
Atlantie City on August 15. 
@ The tenth annual session of the St. Paul 
Farmer’s Conference met in Lawrenceville, 
Va., recently. This conference is composed 
of more than 1,000 colored farmers of the 
county. When the conference was inau- 
gurated ten years ago colored farmers owned 
25,000 acres of land valued, with the build- 
ing thereon, at $332,000. Now they own 38,- 
100 aeres of land valued at $594,047. Dur- 
ing the past year $950 was raised for im- 
provements and new buildings and $450 for 
extending the school term. 
@ The National Baptist Convention met in 
Philadelphia on September 9. 
q Fifteen hundred colored men met in the 
twentieth annual tournament of the North 
Carolina Colored Volunteer Firemen’s Asso- 
ciation in Fayetteville, August 18-21. Three 
hundred dollars in prizes were given away. 
Each year the town makes an appropriation 
for this meeting. 
@ One hundred and eighty-three delegates 
and perhaps 5,000 visitors attended the Elks 
Convention in Norfolk, Va., August 25-28. 
It is reported that the City Council appro- 
priated $400 for the entertainment of the 
visitors and this appropriation was vetoed 
by the Mayor. Finally, however, a commit- 
tee of the council passed the bill over the 
Mayor’s veto. 
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ILLINOIS 


@ The eighth annual convention of the Cali- vented and patented a practical street car 
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fornia Federation of Colored Women’s 
Clubs met in San Diego in August. Mrs. 
C. H. Dodge was elected president. 

@ The State Federation of Indiana met the 
early part of September in Indianapolis. 

@ The Texas State Colored Farmers’ Con 
gress met at Prairie View State Normal Col- 
lege the last of August. 

@ There were present about eighty dele- 
gates at the seventh annual meeting of the 
National Independent Political League at 
New York City, Sept. 7-9. A public mass 
meeting was held on the last night. Among 
the speakers were Dr. J. E. Spingarn and 


Mr. W. M. Trotter. 
es 
ECONOMICS 


HE company of colored men that fur 
aa light and power for the city of 
Washington, Ark., is now building a rail- 
road from Washington to Columbus, a dis- 
tance of ten miles. 

q@ At the first annual meeting of the Stan- 
dard Life Insurance Company, of Atlanta, 
Ga., it was reported that the company had 
in force $1,879,761 in insurance upon the 
lives of 9,343 policyholders. Three hundred 
and thirty-six people are employed by the 
company and the total income for the year 
was $100,755.63. 

@ The Drake and Foote Hat Company is a 
thriving colored business enterprise and the 
only business of its nature carried on by 
colored people in St. Louis. Six expert col 
ored assistants are employed. 


cs 
PERSONAL 


ANCE J. ANDERSON, a colored em- 
ployee in the Chicago Post Office, has in- 
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fender. He made his own blue }rints and 
models. 

@ Mr. George H. Anderson, of Vancouver, 
B. C., is the secretary and the only colored 
member of the British Columbia Association 
of Stationary Engineers. He edits the 
monthly mechanical journal published by the 
Association. 

@ It was erroneously stated in the Septem- 
ber Crisis that Mr. Alexander L. Jackson 
of Harvard would be one of the Fellows dur- 
ing the next year of the National League on 
Urban Conditions among Negroes. Mr. J. 
H. Robinson, M. A., 1914, from Yale, will 
hold this place. 

@ Dr. John P. Turner, a colored physician 
of Philadelphia, will address the Interna- 
tional Congress of Home Edueation, which 
meets in Philadelphia September 22-29. Dr. 
Turner, who is the first colored physician 
who has been asked to speak before this 
congress, has also been appointed as one of 
the committee of seven censors to review and 
pass on all papers read before the American 
Open Air School Association. 

@ Isaac Fisher, a colored man, now con- 
nected with Tuskegee Institute, won the first 
prize of $500 offered by Everybody’s Maga- 
zine for the best essay on “What We have 
Learned about Rum, or Rum and Its Ene- 
mies.” 

@ Mr. Clement Johnson, a young colored 
man, was graduated from the Salem (Ohio) 
High School and was granted the Alumni 
Scholarship of $125 as the best student and 
most versatile man in the class. 

@ Prof. William Pickens, formerly of Tal- 
ladega College, has resigned his position 
there and accepted one in Wiley University 
at Marshall, Texas. The colored people of 
Talladega presented the family with a “Lov- 
ing Cup” upon their departure. 
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@ Mr. Alexander King, a colored man, 
holds a responsible position as Assistant 
Superintendent of the Wall Street Post Of- 
fice Station in New York City. This station 
handles more mail than any other sub-sta- 
tion. Mr. King has been in the service of 
the Post Office for twenty-two years and has 
held his present position since 1907. 

@ James C. Thomas, of New York, was 
nominated as a delegate at large for the 
Constitutional Convention at the Progres- 
sive Convention at Utiea, N. Y. 


a8 
THE COURTS 


H. BOGER, a colored restaurant own- 
* er of New York City, was fined $15 
for refusing to serve a white woman who 
came into the restaurant with her colored 
husband. Boger testified that he had been 
warned against serving mixed parties of 
white and colored people by Police Captain 
Max Nootbar. 
@ An injunction has been asked in Atlanta, 
Ga., against the members of the Raban Tem- 
ple Shriners by the white Temple of the 
order to prohibit the colored shriners from 
using the same symbols, terms and regalia as 
used by the white Shriners. 
THE GHETTO 
T is reported that the graded colored 
schools of Atlanta will have only seven 
erades hereafter. 
@ The white residents of Kansas City, Mo., 
are protesting against the removal of West- 
ern College, an institution for Negroes, from 
Macon, Mo., to that city. The Improvement 


Association declares that it will “use any 
means” to prevent the removal. 
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@ The Negrves of Galveston, Texas, have 
organized an anti-lynching society. 

@ The Helena (Ark.) Clarion has been ear- 
rying on a campaign against the cruelty with 
which the colored county prisoners are treat- 
ed. The colored girls imprisoned there are 
stripped and beaten unmercifully and par- 
ticularly so when any one escapes. 

@ The park guard of Baxter Square in 
Louisville, Ky., claims that he has positive 
orders from the Superintendent of Parks to 
forbid colored children from bathing in the 
pool in the park. 

BR 


GN 


CRIME 


HE following colored men have been 

lynched since the last report: At Mon- 
roe, La., Preston Griffin and Charles Hall, 
charged with murderous attack upon a white 
man, were taken from the jail and lynched; 
twenty-four hours before Henry Holmes was 
lynehed for the same crime. Near Monroe, 
La., an unidentified man, charged with the 
murder of a white man, was lynched. 
q A serious race riot came near resulting 


ALONG THE 


MISSOURI 
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from the attack of a police officer upon an 
innocent colored man in Wilmington, Del. 
The officer let the guilty man escape and col- 
lared this one. Bystanders attempted to 
explain but the officer paid no attention and 
shot the colored man, wounding him seri- 
ously. The policeman then, frightened at 
the angry attitude of the crowd that had 
gathered, sent in a riot eall. 

q It was reported that a colored mob had 
lynehed a white man in Clarksville, Tenn., 
for rape upon a 12-year-old colored child. 
Later reports are that the man was not 
lynched but killed by the uncle of the out- 
raged child who went with the sheriff to find 
the man. 

Q Police Patrolman William Fincher of 
Mobile, Ala., has been dismissed from the 
service and is being held without bail 
the murder of a colored man. 

Q Jailer E. J. Farris of the Paris (Ky.) 
jail, killed the leader of a mob which was 
attempting to break into the jail. The pur- 
pose of the mob was to lyneh Henry Thomas, 
a colored man accused of assault 
tempted robbery. 
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A GENTLEWOMAN 

MES: CHARLOTTE FORTEN GRIMKE 

was born in Philadelphia August 17, 
1837. Her grandfather was James For- 
ten, who served in the Revolutionary War, 
and was a prominent business man of 
Philadelphia. When he died his funeral 
was attended by thousands of the best 
citizens, both white and colored. Mrs. 
Grimke was educated in the Normal School 
at Salem, Mass., and taught for a while 
in one of the schools of Salem. She 
taught also in South Carolina, a little before 
the close and immediately after the war, un- 








THE LATE MRS. CHARLOTTE FORTEN 
GRIMKE 


MEN OF THE MONTH 


der the auspices of the Freedmen’s Aid So 

ciety, and wrote some articles on her ex 

perience on the islands in the neighborhood 
of Beaufort, which were published in the 
Atlantic Monthly. She was a contributor 
also to the Christian Register, and the Bos 

ton Commonwealth, and wrote one article 
for the New England Magazine. She knew 
intimately many of the most distinguished 
people of New England: like Wendell 
Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, Charles 
Sumner, John G. Whittier, Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, Theodore D. Weld, Lydia 
Maria Childs, Elizabeth Peabody, Lucey 
Stone, Lucy Larecom, Louisa Aleott, and 
many others. Washington was her home for 
about forty years. For some years she was 
a clerk in the Treasury Department. She 
became a member of the Fifteenth Street 
Presbyterian Church in 1877, and in Decem 

ber, 1879, was happily married to the Rev. 
Francis J. Grimke. One daughter was born 
to them, but died many years ago. Mrs. 
Grimke had a lovely disposition, was sweet 
and gentle, and yet she was a woman of great 
strength of character. She was a woman of 
ereat refinement; there was not the slightest 
trace of coarseness about her in any share 
or form. She had a bright sunny disposi- 
tion. She never grew old in spirit—she was 
always young, as young as the youngest. 
She had a fine mind, carefully trained and 
cultivated by hard study and by contact with 
the best literature and with cultured people, 
and the keenest appreciation for all that was 
best in literature and art. She loved books 
and pictures and flowers and everything that 
was beautiful and soul-uplifting. She was 
always thoughtful, always considerate for 
others—never allowing the thought of self 
to intrude or to interfere with the comfort 
and happiness of others. The plane upon 
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THE LATE REV. JAMES GORDON 


which her life, inner and outer, moved was 
always high. There was nothing little or 
grovelling in her makeup. She was a loving 
and devoted wife, and a true friend. 
a 

A PROTECTOR OF CHILDREN 

HE Rev. James Gordon, Superintendent 

of the Howard Orphan Asylum since 
1903, died March 3, 1914. Mr. Gordon was 
born in Warrington, Va., fifty-seven years 
ago. He began active life as a barber in 
Harrisburg, Pa. Later he removed to Phila- 
delphia where he married Miss Mary Ste- 
vens. He worked at his trade and studied 
for the ministry at Baptist Temple College. 
He entered the Baptist ministry in 1893. 
After ten years’ work as pastor in Philadel- 
phia and New York City, he took charge of 
the Howard Orphan Asylum, April 5, 1903. 

It had been the custom to send the chil- 

dren out to work at twelve or thirteen years 
of age before they were fully prepared. 
Mr. Gordon set himself to the task of es- 
tablishing an industrial school in connection 
with the orphanage where the children could 
be trained and sent out to work when about 
eighteen years old. This he succeeded in do- 
ing and in 1906, 168 acres of land were pur- 
chased at St. James, L. I., for a farm. 


MEN OF THE MONTH 





THE LATE MRS. LUCY E. CASE 


When this place became too small, a farm 
at King’s Park, L. I., valued at $80,000, was 
purchased and seven new cottages erected 
and four old ones remodeled. 

At the time of Mr. Gordon’s death 250 
children were being cared for. The plant, 
valued at $83,000 in 1903, is now worth 
$200,500 with a total acreage of 740. 

Mr. Gordon was a strong forceful char- 
acter who pounded his way through much 
discouragement and opposition to the ac- 
complishment of a life work of great value 


ie 
THE LITTLE MOTHER 
RS. LUCY E. CASE, originally of Sut- 


ton, Mass., and for forty-five years of- 
ficially connected with the Atlanta Univer- 
sity, passed quietly away at her home in 
Charlton City, Mass., Monday, July 19. 

Mrs. Case’s early years were spent in New 
England. Her father was a thrifty and suc 
cessful farmer, living upon the farm first 
cleared by his ancestors, and which still re- 
mains in the possession of descendents of 
the original settler. As a young girl she at 
tended Leicester Academy from which she 
was called home at fourteen to the bedside 
of her dying mother. This experience was 
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followed by six years of invalidism which 
left their impress upon her fragile form, but 
whieh left their influence also upon her 
Christiar. character. She knew suffering all 
her life and was made strong by it. 

For some time she attended Mount Hol- 
yoke Academy and came under the influence 
of Mary Lyon. 


The Civil War being closed, Mrs. Case 
joined the army of teachers that went South 
into the work of edueating the Freedmen for 
civilization. Under the American Missionary 
Association she worked for a year at Macon, 
Ga., and for a year at Albany, Ga. There 
are people still living at Albany who recall 
the little woman who somehow entered into 
their lives and left there a deep New Eng- 
land impress. 


After the year at Albany, Mrs. Case was 
appointed a teacher in the Atlanta Univer- 
sity then about to open its doors, and was 
present to meet the first class that entered 
the school. Her name appears upon every 
catalogue from the first to the forty-fifth, 
either as an active worker or as an honorary 
matron. Beginning as a teacher in many 
lines, with the growing numbers of pupils 
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and better organization of the work finally 
she became matron of the Boys’ Hall. 

The passing of Mrs. Case, in a sense, closes 
an era in the history of the Freedmen. Mrs. 
Case was probably the last survivor of the 
little company that in 1869 opened for the 
first time the doors of Atlanta University. 
Perhaps with her death closes an era in 
which the “forward strides” of the colored 
race have been accomplished by the Negro 
himself aided by his northern teachers and 
friends, and held back, as Mrs. Hammond 
suggests, by “southern management.” 

May it not be that the new half century 
shall see not two, but three forces co-operat- 
ing for the solution of that vexing situation 
known as the southern problem! In this 
solution we count first, “the innate capacity 
of the Negro for progress”; second, a more 
sympathetic management on the part of the 
white South, as suggested by the Forward 
Movement; and third, the eontinued assist- 
ance of the North. And the result shall he 
an ever-widening securing of Justice and 
Opportunity for all the sons and daughters 
of all the nationalities and races who eall 
this broad land “Our Country.” 


E. H. Wesster. 
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SEGREGATION 

The Tampa (Fla.) Tribune 
publishes a letter from a 
colored man showing that the white citizens 
of Tampa have “segregated” all their white 
and colored prostitutes in the colored quarter 
where there are six churches, two schools and 
a masonic temple: 

“Tt will be seen by the foregoing table that 
approximately three thousand people are 
more or less effected by these disorderly 
houses and that, too, while either attending 
schools or in the orderly worship of religious 
services. It may also be pointed out that 
about three-fourths of the church-going col- 
ored people of the whole city are compelled 
to inhale the odor and face the glare of the 
‘red-light’ district.” 

Why were the churches and halls and 
schools built there? The correspondent says 
plaintively : 

“We had to have churches so we built 
them where we had the opportunity to do 
so. But it ean be shown that all of these 
churches, except one, preceded these disor- 
derly houses to this section.” 


THE INJUSTICE 


OHIO NEW YORK 





This is always the fruit of legal or cus 
tomary segregation of Negroes: In New 
Orleans, Washington and Baltimore it means 
the confining of the mass of colored people 


to the worst alleys in the world. Nashville 
particularly is a ease in point: twenty-six 
years ago the writer of this article nearly 
died from typhoid fever at Fisk University, 
because the city refused this institution sew- 
erage connections. To-day the city still re- 
fuses, although this part of Nashville is one 
of the neatest, quietest and prettiest suburbs 
inhabited by people of moderate means; 
nevertheless, these people are colored and 
they must continue to sicken and die. 

The situation in Richmond (Va.) is pie 
tured thus by T. W. Jones, who writes to 
one of the loeal white dailies: 

“What does it matter if because of greatly 
increasing numbers we must encroach upon 
what has formerly been known as white ter- 
ritory? ‘What does it matter if the white 
people in the vicinity of Leigh and Fifth 
Streets are crowded out? They have every 
where to go while colored people have no- 
where else to go. We are not only segre- 
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gated in Jackson Ward but segregated in 
certain sections of that Ward, confined to 
the narrow limits of the blocks and even 
half blocks. 

“Here we are cooped up like fowl in a 
crate, packed together like sardines in a box, 
piled upon each other like rats in a trap. 
Not alone must we live in houses built for us 
in blind alleys, but we must live in houses 
built for us in the rear of other houses where 
there are no alleys, blind or otherwise, and 
where entrance and egress for the family in 
the rear house are to be gained only through 
the actual living rooms of the family in the 
front house. 

“There is located in Jackson Ward no 
public playground for children, no public 
park for adults, but in their stead is main- 
tained a cemetery, a public dump for the 
city’s refuse matter, a crematory for dis- 
eased, dead and putrifying animals. In this 
Ward we must live, move and have our be- 
ing. In this Ward we must erect our church- 
es and build our homes. In this Ward our 
children must be born, eke out a miserable 
existence and finally die. For this congest- 
ed, unsanitary and unhealthy manner of 
housing we must pay fifty: per cent. more 
rent than other people pay. 
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“What does it matter that the death rate 
in this black belt is 36 per cent., while among 
the white people of the same class, but better 
housed, it is only 14 per cent.? What does 
it matter that the undertaker is the most 
popular business man and the grave digger 
the most over-worked individual in our com- 
munity? What does it matter that we must 
ruthlessly sacrifice 22 per cent. of our kith 
and kin; that 22 per cent. more of human 
lives is the extra toll we must pay for the 
privilege of living in Jackson Ward? What 
does it matter that 22 per cent. of colored 
people are by law actually murdered that the 
separation of the races may be an unqualified 
success ?” 

But why multiply examples? It is well 
known to observers that segregation of the 
poor or the despised means not separation 
simply but subordination and oppression. 
It is for this reason that the colored people 
and their friends have been so deeply stirred 
from one end of the nation to the other. 

In the face of these facts consider the 
press dispatch published throughout the 
country. We reproduce its headlines and all 
from the Louisville (Ky.) Herald: 
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MUST BE LESS TALK OF 
RACIAL FRICTION 


Booker T. Washington Advises Negroes Not 
to Fight Segregation Laws 

Muskogee, Okla., Aug. 19.—Booker T. 
Washington, of Tuskegee, Ala., to-night told 
delegates to the annual convention of the 
National Negro Business League, in session 
here, that there must be less talk of racial 
friction and more attention to the acquiring 
of intelligence and wealth if the Negro race 
is to progress. 

“Quit thinking of the parts of the cities 
you can’t live in, but begin to beautify that 
part in which you can live,” he advised in 
discussing segregation laws recently enacted 
in several cities. 


Be 


GS 


LYNCHING 

Leslie’s Weekly, which 
has never been _ top- 
heavy with brains, has 
this delicious advice in an editorial on “The 
Negroes’ Future”: 


“MINOR 
DISCRIMINATIONS” 
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“Let not the Negro imagine because of 
lynehings and minor discriminations here 
and there that every man’s hand is raised 
against him. The Negro must help himself. 
He must win a place for himself. Whenever 
he does this he possesses self-respect and re- 
ceives also the respect of others.” 

“Minor Discriminations” is excellent, and 
it must be gratifying to the 2,692 Negroes 
who have been publicly lynched and burned 
in the last 29 years to know that they are re- 
ceiving the “respect” of others. 

Meantime, the London (Eng.) Spectator 
insists that President Wilson’s first and 
largest duty is to stop the disgrace of lynch- 
ing. Answering the criticism of a corre- 
spondent it says: 

“We, of course, knew as well as he does 
that the Constitution gives no power to the 
President or to Congress to apply our pro- 
posals to districts where lynchings have taken 
place. Therefore we suggested that the 
President should take the lead in inaugurat- 
ing legislation, including, of course, the nee 
essary amendment of the Constitution. We 
shall, of course, be told that such an amend 
ment is absolutely hopeless. To which we 
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reply—not if the people of the United States 
are in earnest in the desire to stop burning 
Negroes alive. When in earnest they can 
and do change the Constitution—witness the 
existing amendments.” 

The venerable Frank B. Sanborn follows 
this by a letter in which he says of the 
Negro: 

“It is people of this race—with faults 
enough, God knows, but the only sincere 
practical Christians in thousands of square 
miles—that the inherent, unconquerable bar- 
barism entailed by slavery burns and shoots 
and tortures, as the Spaniard used to tor- 
ture and burn the English captive. As Jef- 


ferson said in that same impassioned appeal 
to his white countrymen, ‘I tremble for my 
country when I reflect that God is just; that 


His justice eannot slumber forever.’ The 
remedy must be found in the national Gov- 
ernment taking up the cause of the Negro 
(to whom, in the critical year 1863, it largely 
owed its victory over rebellion), and putting 
down by the strong hand insufferable crim- 
inalities, such as you have described.” 

The New York Evening Post, commenting 
on a lynching for the alleged stealing of 
three mules, says: 


‘bearable. 
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“This is the kind of lynching we have been 
getting accustomed to hearing of, now these 
many years. The old-time excuse that the 
crime for which Negroes were treated in this 
barbarous fashion was one which made men’s 
blood boil has long since ceased to be put to 
the front. So also has the other excuse, that 
the law’s delays or uncertainties were un- 
For cold-blooded and inexcusable 
brutality and lawlessness, it would be diffi- 
cult to get a stronger case than this from 
Mississippi. * * * There is not the faintest 
indication that the perpetrators of this hor- 
rible crime against the law and against hu- 
manity will be brought to account for their 
act.” 


One variation on this grim theme comes 
from Tennessee, and the Miami (Fla.) 
Metropolis, a white paper, says: 


“Last Monday morning in Clarksville, 
Tenn., the seventeen-year son of a prominent 
farmer was shot and killed by a mob of 
Negroes because of his alleged criminal as- 
sault on a twelve-year-old Negro girl. The 
uncle of the girl admitted that he fired the 
shot that killed the boy, and—here is the 
cireumstanee upon which the South may re- 
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gain much lost respect—a coroner’s jury re- 
turned a verdict of ‘justifiable homicide!’ 

“It was ‘only a little Negro girl’ and the 
boy was the son of a respected white man, 
but the same impulse that would direct a 
crowd of southern white men to take venge- 
ance on a ‘Negro fiend’ directed the girl’s 
kinsmen to carry out their mob law. 

“And in the case of these Negroes, ‘mob 
law’ is more to be forgiven than it could ever 
be in the case of white men. If the boy had 
been arrested and tried in any white man’s 
court it is not conceivable that he would have 
been sent to pay the penalty for his crime 
and his death should be looked upon as a 
blessing to the community in which he lived.” 

A CURIOUS ERROR 
The August Crisis quoted the 
St. Luke’s Herald as follows: 

“The greatest Negro school 
in the country is Howard 
University, with nearly 
1,500 students, represent- 
ing 35 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. If race 
ideals are to be taught in 
any school in this country, 
one would most assuredly 
expect to find it in How- 
ard University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Yet, in this 
great Negro School, the 
walls bear not one Negro 
face, despite the distin- 
guished Alumni and Alum- 
nae which the University 
has produced.” 


THE NEGRO 
PRESS 


The Secretary of How- 
ard University immediate- 
ly wrote us: 

“There hang upon the 
walls of Howard Univer- 
sity the portraits of Fred- 
erick Douglass, John M. 
Langston, Robert Purvis, 
Dr. Charles B. Purvis, Dr. Furman Shadd, 
Sojourner Truth, Booker T. Washington, 
Henry O. Tanner and Wiley Lane. In the 
Andrew Rankin Chapel there is a beautiful 
memorial window erected in honor of Prof. 
C. C. Cook, also a pure white marble tablet 
in memory of Miss Martha Briggs. There 
has always been a bust of Frederick Doug- 
lass in the Chapel until in making some 
repairs a carpenter damaged it. It will be 
repaired and replaced. There has always 
been until within a few weeks ago a bronze 
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bust of Booker T. Washington in the Car- 
negie Library, and in the Secretary’s office 
there is a picture of the first group of Fisk 
Jubilee Singers. All these are held to pro- 
duce inspiration among the students. 

“The writer of the statement in your paper 
is scarcely excusable, for it is not a mistake 
in detail but a wholesale sweeping statement 
that he could not have known was true be- 
cause it is not true. Please give this state- 
ment as wide a circulation as you gave the 
other. I think the error should be laid at 
the door of the Crists as well as at the door 
of the writer of the article.” 

St. Luke’s Herald has always seemed such 
a reliable paper that the Crisis has quoted 
it with confidence. We immediately wrote 
to St. Luke’s Herald for an explanation. A 
month has passed and we have received no 
answer. We have, therefore, two apologies 

to make: one is to the 
Howard University for an 
unintentional mis - state- 
ment. The other is to St. 
Luke’s Herald for evident- 
ly mistaking the reliability 
of that publication. 

All of which is another 
sermon on the Negro 
Press. 


Be 
SOME MORE LIES 
R. M. Powell 
writes in the 
Truth-Seeker 


VOTERS AND 
SCHOOLS 
CN. Y.):: 

“Mr. Smith is greatly in 
error when he says the 
whites of the South have 
nine months free school, 
and the Negroes only 
three. There is no dis- 
crimination whatever in 
the amount per capita of 
the public money.” 

The Columbia (S. C.) State, a southern 
white paper, says editorially about the same 
time and says it in capitals: 

“FOR EACH ONE DOLLAR OF TAX 
REVENUES SPENT FOR THE SCHOOL- 
ING OF A NEGRO CHILD SEVEN DOL- 
LARS AND OVER IS EXPENDED FOR 
THE SCHOOLING OF A WHITE 
CHILD.” 

In cheerful ignorance, or something worse, 
Mr. Smith proceeds: 

“During reconstruction times when the 
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Southern States were admitted back into the 
Union, the first thing necessary was a good 
government—one that would redeem the 
public credit, establish free schools, and 
bring about law and order generally. To do 
this, it was necessary to keep that class of 
sorry white men out of office. This could 
not be done in those districts where the Ne- 
groes were largely in the majority, and their 
votes counted. Hence in those districts riots 
and bloodshed on election days were too often 
common, and race antagonism was being en- 
gendered. Such a condition had to be 
changed, or it is hard to tell where we would 
have drifted to. The disfranchisement of 
the Negroes was the only solution to the 
problem.” 

This is history with a vengeance. Every 
child knows that free public schools were 
forced on the bourbon South by Negro votes. 
As B. G. Brawley writes to the Dial: 

“Ts it not about time that a stop should 
be put to these old slurs and slanders on the 
Negro? Simple historical accuracy to-day 
demands that the facts of Reeonstruc- 
tion be studied without preju- 
dice and with a reasonable amount 
of care. No situation that has ever 
arisen in American history has re- 
ceived more gross exaggeration 
than the tale of the ex-slave’s short- 
comings when he was given a 
chance in the political life of the 
nation. Why? Because it is the 
popular thing to give the Negro a 
kick. As a matter of fact the 
Negro was for the most part simply 
the victim of the greed of men far 
more criminal and at the time more 
capable than himself. Major John 
R. Lynch has recently shown us in 
‘The Facts of Reconstruction’ (is- 
sued by the Neale Publishing Co., 
New York) that in Mississippi, 
where the Negroes reached the 
highest political power, they at no 
time had more than thirty-four out 
of the 140 members of the Legisla- 
ture; but that they took part in 
those governments which put the 
southern States in harmony with 
the nation and that they helped to 
plan and organize the present 
southern common school system. In 
view of such facts as these, current 
and popular exaggeration would at 
least seem to be in need of modifi- 
cation.” 


SOCIAL EQUALITY 


The Public of June 19 
was a sort of symposium 
on the Negro. In a review of Mecklin’s 
“Democracy and Race Friction”: 


INTERMARRIAGE 


“There is nothing particularly original in 
the book, either in idea or expression. The 
basis of social solidarity, he explains, is the 
common instincts given rational interpreta- 
tion and direction in group life. Different 
races through separation and natural selec- 
tion have educated different instincts. So the 
Negro is debarred by the white man from 
complete social solidarity—which carried out 
must mean intermarriage. ‘To what extent 
this is based upon unreasoning prejudice and 
to what extent it is due to an instinctive 
and justifiable effort to safeguard the social 
heritage of the white,’ the author is ‘not eon- 
cerned to say’ in his first chapter. Chapters 
II and III discuss ‘race traits’ at great 
length. The Negro is a child, a member of a 
backward race and should not be left just 
to ‘grow’; he should be under tutelage. But 
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this chance he lost when emancipation sep- 
arated him from the white man’s affection 
and civilizing influence. The Social Herit- 
age of the Negro, described in Chapter IV, 
is a very black background indeed, as a mat- 
ter of fact so wholly unsympathetic as to 
make it essentially untrue. To quote as au- 
thority, for instance, the assertion that 
among savages there is ‘no such thing as 
love, merely sex instinct,’ is to fling an in- 
sulting untruth into the face of humanity.” 

Unity, of Chicago, says of the proposed 
intermarriage bill in Congress: 

“The law that is needed in the District of 
Columbia and throughout the South is one 
that would hold a white man responsible for 
his child, whether the mother be black or 
white. Intermarriage between the races, 
sanctified by religion and enforced by law, 
is a thousand times less degrading and de- 
humanizing than the present situation, which 
results in the continuous and, according to 
some good authorities, increasing stream of 
mulatto children. born into the world.” 





OPINION 


“SCIENCE” AND RACE 


Robert H. Lowie, the anthropol- 
ogist, reviews “Some Recent 
Expressions on Racial Inferior- 
ity” in the September New Review and espe- 
cially takes up the writings of Professor Eu- 
gene Fischer, of Germany: 


A CHANGE 
OF FRONT 


“The question remains, whether it is not 
quite enough for any race to be able to do 
average work in this workaday world of 
ours. Granting, for the sake of argument, 
that Caucasians will have a monopoly of ex- 
ceptional achievement, the greater part ef all 
labor must still devolve on the men of me- 
dium ability, and if it be admitted, as 
Fischer does admit, that the average ability 
of the whites and of the colored races is 
about on a level, it will make no practical 
difference to civilization whether the laborers 
are white or colored. In other words, on 
rational grounds, based on the needs of hu- 
manity, there would be no reason 
for the artificial restriction of the 
activities of any race. It may be 
well to add that the greater native 
variability of the white race is not 
an established fact, but an hypothe- 
sis offered to account for differences 
in achievement. Such differences, 
however, are in so many cases due 
to specific historical conditions that 
the hypothesis is far from convine- 
ing. We should like to have fur- 
ther data, based on objective inves- 
tigations, that shall not ignore such 
elementary statistical considerations 
as the relative numbers of the pop- 
ulations compared. 


“In econelusion, we may call at- 
tention to an interesting parallel. 
Not long ago anti-feminists asserted 
an inferior average endowment of 
women as compared with men; now 
the emphasis is rather on the al- 
leged difference in_ variability. 
Race-theorists are apparently un- 
dergoing a similar transformation. 
Instead of denying to the. colored 
races the possession of an approxi- 
mately equal degree of average in- 
telligence, they are entrenching 
themselves behind the convenient 
dogma of greater Caucasian vari- 
ability.” 
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MANUFACTURING CRIME 
The Savannah (Ga.) News 
in an editorial throws a pecu- 
liar light on methods of han- 
dling crime in the South: 

“The Charleston News and Courier quotes 
from a letter the preacher, the Rev. Frank 
Weaver wrote to the Edgefield Advertiser 
about a homicide that occured at his church 
recently. 

“He wrote that it had been his experience 
that nearly all of the crimes committed at 
Negro churches were the work of Negroes 
who had been ‘bought out of crimes,’ and he 
predicted that ‘as long as these bad boys are 
paid out of bad crimes and sent back on our 
good people we cannot hope for much better 
times.’ The inference is that Negroes who 
sell their labor to white employers in ex- 
change for fines paid the courts for their 
freedom think they can commit crimes right 
and left and escape chaingang terms because 
their labor is in demand. Of course, they 
prefer to work out their fines in freedom 
than on the chaingang, but the preacher pro- 
tests that they are free, while working out 
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their fines, to commit other crimes and that 
they do not fail to commit them.” 


BS 

“The colored women of Princeton are en- 
titled to much credit for their patriotic ef- 
forts to erect a tablet to the memory of 
Oliver Cromwell. This is not the Cromwell 
of English history, but the humbler Crom- 
well, a Negro, who fought in the War of the 
Revolution. His habitat was in Mercer and 
Burlington counties; he fought in the battles 
of Trenton, Princeton and Monmouth, and 
in the picture, ‘The Passing of Washington,’ 
hanging in the old barracks in Trenton, is 
the figure of a black man on horseback, sup- 
posed to be Oliver Cromwell. His discharge 
from the army was in Washington’s own 
handwriting, and for several years he re- 
ceived a pension. His death oceurred in 
1853, but as yet no stone marks his grave. 
Here, indeed, is a ‘Cromwell guiltless of his 
country’s blood,’ not only, but one who im- 
periled his life and gave his best services to 
Washington and the new nation that did but 
little for him or his race until ten years after 


his death. Newark News. 
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ALONG THE COLOR LINE 


MOTHERS IN COUNCIL 


the Los Angeles 

meeting of the Na- 
tional Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs a color bar was 
erected against colored 
women and it was decreed 
that clubs of colored wom- 
en could not join the fed- 
eration. Jane Addams and 
a few others fought des- 
perately against this dis- 
graceful decision but New 
England, and_ especially 
Massachusetts, women de- 
serted her and the decision 
stood. 

As a result the colored 
women formed their own 
federation and for the last 
20 years have held ten bi- 
ennial sessions. There are 
connected with the federa- 
tion some 700 or more 
clubs, and practically all 
the work of social uplift 
and social reform among ten million people 
is being done by these clubs. They are con- 
ducting hospitals, homes for orphans and 
the aged, reformatories, kindergartens, day 
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nurseries, aud other insti- 
tutions, beside doing work 
in study, literature and 
art. Several states have 
state federations of clubs, 
notably Illinois, Colorado, 
Alabama, Mississippi, 
Kentucky, ete. 

The last biennial session 
of the National Associa- 
tion was held at Wilber- 
foree in August and 
brought together about 
500 women. It was an in- 
teresting occasion and they 
were interesting people. 
There were few visitors 
present (Zona Gale, the 
author, being almost the 
only white woman). The 
sessions were strenuous, 
almost too strenuous, one 
would say, being continu- 
ous from 9 o’clock in the 
morning until 10 or 11 at 
night, for three days. Practically all the 
work was done in full convention which 
meant large audiences and much dif- 
fieulty, especially among the visitors, in 
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hearing the many interesting local re 
ports. The chance listener might have been 
a little puzzled at the purport of the meeting 
and the meaning of the reports, but if he 
had known the local work which these women 
were doing he would have looked upon the 
meeting as the smallest and least significant 
part of a tremendous movement. 

The eritic would see much lost opportunity 
in a meeting of this size. It ought to be 
reduced to small intimate conferences with 
carefully threshed out information and ju- 
dicial weighing of facts. Broad messages of 
inspiration should come in the mass meetings 
and in many ways the critic could suggest 
ways of utilizing this force of 500 repre- 
sentatives from nearly every state in the 
union, to greater advantage than was done 
at Wilberforce. But after all, crities do not 
make the world and here is this vast fact: 
that in 50 years the work of social uplift 
among colored people has been taken in hand 
by its women and is being done with remark- 
able efficiency and astonishing results. 

Of course, the human side, the women 
themselves, are the striking part of a meet- 
ing of this sort. No group of women in the 
world have suffered more from irresponsible 
and vicious detraction than the colored 
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women in America. In the meeting at Wil- 
berforce one could see perhaps the fairest 
general representation of the forward mov- 
ing women of this race. It was not a meet- 
ing of idlers and fadists, it was not “fash- 
ionable” in any sense, and indeed, the social 
side of the session was perhaps too much 
neglected; but the women were well dressed, 
very much in earnest and evidently repre- 
sented -wide extremes of education and eco- 
nomic condition. There were those there 
who would. have looked at home on Fifth 
Avenue and beside them efficient-looking 
housekeepers and good-natured mothers of 
large broods. There were severe-looking 
public speakers and timid and hesitant young 
graduates with reports done in blue ribbon. 
They were, in short, good, wholesome, intel- 
ligent women showing both independence 
and conventionality and capable of most in- 
teresting conversation. 

The men present were few and far be- 
tween. There was a former Register of the 
United States Treasury, the President of 
Wilberforce University and the Superintend- 
ent of the Normal and Industrial Depart- 
ment; those were all invited to address the 
session, and Richard Harrison read. Taking 
all in all, it was a convention to be remem- 
bered. 
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EDITORIAL 


OF THE CHILDREN OF PEACE 


€ OME, all my father’s chil- 
dren, and sit beside my 
knee, here with this child 
of mine, and listen: 

Have you ever seen a 
soldier? It is a brave 
sight, is it not? Once upon a time, 
many, many years before your dear lit- 
tle curly heads were born, I remember 
seeing an army that marched because 
a King was visiting an Emperor. Ber- 
lin was joy mad. Houses streamed with 
color and music reeled and rioted. Then 
came the army. Tall, handsome men, 
all gold and silver and _ broadcloth, 
sworded, spurred and plumed, led on 
horses that curvetted and tossed their 
shining bits. (Do you not love a horse 
with his great, sweet eyes and quivery, 
shining softness?) Next came the sol- 
diers, erect, rigid, “Eyes left!’ Pit-pat, 
pit-pat! Clasping their little innocent 
guns. Next came the artillery: files of 
wildly prancing horses dragging long 
leaden things. How the crowd roared. 
The King bowed to the Emperor and 
the Emperor bowed to the King, and 
there rose a great cry of pride and joy 
and battle from the people. With that 
ery I seemed suddenly to awake. I 
somehow saw through; (you know 
sometimes how you seem to see, but are 
blind until something happens and you 
really see?) 

I saw then what I see now. I saw 
and see the WAR that men said could 
not be. 


Gone was all the brave tinsel, the 
glitter, sheen and music. The men 
trudged and limped, naked and dirty, 
with sodden, angry, distorted faces; 
their eyes were sunken and bloodshot, 
with murder in them; they staggered 
over corpses and severed arms and feet 
and dead horses and they carried—not 
little innocent guns, but little innocent 
children; they dragged, not pale and 
leaden guns, but pale and bounden 
women, and before them staggered and 
crept old women and grandfathers, the 
sick and the maimed, the weak and the 
half-grown boys and girls. 

I heard the cry that hovered over 
this fearsome army: it was a wail of 
hunger and crime, of thirst and pain 
and death, and the ery rose and met an 
answering cry that came from beyond 
the forest to the West. 

Two toddling children slipped from 
their fathers’ arms and met in the 
gloom of that forest, where the beasts 
cowered and livid, disbodied hands 
seemed to creep in the darkness. 

“Mother,” they whispered. 

“Mama,” they cried. 

“Miitterchen,” they sobbed. 


Wild with horror two bound moth- 
ers beat their naked hands against the 
gun-carriages, groping and struggling 
through the gloom, as death ‘flamed 
through their hearts. 

Then the armies met. Two fathers 
leapt from the two armies ahead and 
each seized the other’s child. They 
strangled and crushed and maimed and 
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murdered it, till each baby lay pale, limp 
and dead. 

(Nay, shrink not, my children; hor- 
rible as the tale may be, the truth is 
worse and you must know it.) 

Then War was loose. Then six mil- 
lion human beings left their fields of 
golden grain and the busy hum of their 
factories and taking their own children 
for weapons dashed them against the 
trees and the lampposts and the 
churches and wallowed and gasped in 
their blood ! 

Come, all my father’s children and 
hear how beyond the blue mists of the 
Everlasting Sea, the mothers mad with 
hunger, grief and pain, are fronting the 
blood-stained heavens with bared and 
haunted breasts and are shrieking: 

“Why 9” 

“Why ?” 

Their shriek is the booming of guns, 
and the booming of cannon is the shriek 
of mothers. 

And you must answer, Children of 
Peace, you must answer! 

You must ery: “There is no why!” 

“The cause of War is Preparation for 
War.” 

“The cause of Preparation for War 
is the Hatred and Despising of Men, 
your and my Brothers.” 

“War is murder in a red coat.” 

“War is raped mothers and bleed- 
ing fathers and strangled children.” 

“War is Death, Hate, Hunger and 
Pain!” 

“Hell is War!” 

And when you believe this with all 
your little hearts; 

And when you cry it across the seas 
and across the years with all your little 
voices— 

Then shall the mothers of all dead 
children hear ; 

Then shall the Sisters of all dead 
Brothers hear ; then shall the Daughters 
of all dead Fathers hear; then shall the 
Women rise and say: 

“War is done.” 

“Henceforward and forever there 
shall be no organized murder of men, 


for the children we bear shall be the 
Children of Peace, else there shall be 
no children.” 

Amen! 

But ery, little children, cry and cry 
loud and soon, for until you and the 
Mothers speak, the men of the world 
bend stupid and crazed beneath the 
burden of hate and death. Behold, this 
old and awful world is but one slaugh- 
ter-pen, one tale of innocent blood and 
senseless hate and strife. 





GEORGIA 


Look yonder! In the gloomy forest 
all is still, save here a red and flicker- 
ing flame and there a last trembling sob. 
Only one living thing passes across the 
night: a horse—a gaunt, sweating horse, 
with bloody nostrils, great pain-struck 
eyes, and bowels trailing on the earth. 
He hears his Emperor bugling “Vic- 
tory!” to the King. Turning he stag- 
gers toward him and whimpers as he 
goes. 
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You read ''HE Crisis, the organ of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. Are you a member of this Association ? 

The bogey of race prejudice, again brought to the fore by those who 
seek to disguise the real issues of the ghastly war now raging and to justify 
its awful carnage, we are pledged to defy. It is our constant experience 
to deal with its hideous effects. Within the last month lynchings have 
oceurred within our borders which equal in barbarism any of the atrocities 
which are reported from the theatre of war in Europe. Newspapers print 
accounts of four such crimes in Louisiana alone during the month of 
August. 

Terrible as it is, the war will probably in the end do much to explode 
the “might makes right” tradition, to make tangible democratic ideals, and 
to lead men of different races to a mutual understanding of human brother- 
hood. It may mean that at last the hour for the darker peoples has 
come, that they are to have their opportunity for full self expression for 
which they have waited in patience so long. 

In peace or war, ours is the only Association in the world pledged to 
fight race prejudice. Organized at the time the Springfield riots stirred 
the country, it has made a most honorable record in its five years’ struggle 
to revive the spirit of Lincoln and Lovejoy. The work of the new Abolition 
is your work—the greatest work of the century. “Once to every man and 
nation comes the moment to decide.” This is your moment. Join us. Send 
your dollar to-day. 





A CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


O many requests for the formation of a 

Children’s Department have been re- 
ceived by the National Association that a 
committee has been appointed to consider 
this matter and, if it seems feasible, to or- 
ganize a juvenile auxiliary and to prepare a 
curriculum to be used in the work. In its 
struggle for equality of opportunity for col- 
ored people the Association has interested 
itself in a number of cases affecting chil- 
dren and young people. 


* 


SARAH RECTOR 


NE of these is the case of Sarah Rector, 

a little colored girl living about eight 
miles from Muskogee, Okla., on whose land oil 
was discovered. Records of the Indian Office 
show that Sarah, a Negro child, when three 
years old, was enrolled as a Creek freedman. 
Under the law then in force, citizens of the 
Creek nation were allotted land by the gov- 
ernment or were paid money in lieu of the 
land to which they were entitled. In this 
way this little girl came into possession of 
ninety acres which it later developed was 
valuable oil land and which, since October, 
1913, has paid her in royalties almost $55,- 
000. Sarah is now about eleven years old 
and one of a family of six children who, 
up to about a year ago, were living with 
their parents on land belonging to the mother 
in a shack with only one bed for the entire 
family. 

Press accounts claim that the child’s in- 
come, now estimated as high as fifteen thou- 
sand dollars a month, was being administered 
by a white guardian while Sarah herself 
lived in poverty and was not even receiving 
the benefit of good schools. The Association 
has taken the matter up with the Children’s 
Bureau in Washington. Miss Julia G. 
Lathrop, the Chief of this Bureau, became 
interested and is giving the matter her per- 
sonal attention, corresponding with various 
Oklahoma officials, including Miss Kate Bar- 
nard who, as Superintendent of Charities of 
that State, has made such a wonderful ree- 
ord for progressive reforms. 

The governor of the State, the county 
judge and attorney all insist that the estate 
is being carefully administered, that a new 
home costing $1,700 has been erected, and 
that Sarah is being sent to a local school be- 
cause she is too young to be sent away. They 
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claim that the $50 a month allowed her is all 
that she needs at present. 

No official report has as yet been received 
by this Association from the Children’s Bu- 
reau or Miss Barnard. 

The Association is indebted for much of 
this data to Mr. James C. Waters, an active 
member of the District of Columbia Branch, 
who carried on considerable correspondence 
with Oklahoma officials and the Children’s 
Bureau and later turned over the matter to 
this office. 
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JUVENILE COURT 


S the result of another case which was 

brought to our attention, the National 
Association is making a study of the relation 
of the colored child to the Juvenile Courts 
of the United States. It is impossible to 
make an exhaustive investigation, but enough 
representative cities will be included to give 
a.fair idea of actual conditions. The work 
was suggested by an experience of Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, Secretary of the Con- 
sumers’ League and a member of our Board 
of Directors, who recently visited the Ju- 
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venile Courts of Memphis, Tenn. In the 
colored court she found a little boy of four 
and a half years held on the charge of burg- 
lary and larceny. Gainer was a little waif, 
without father or mother; he had so coveted 
a pair of new shoes, a luxury which he had 
probably never possessed in his life, that he 
smashed the glass in a show window, helped 
himself, and was making off with the shoes 
when he was arrested. 

When Mrs. Kelley found him he was hug- 
ging a Teddy bear while he waited for his 
sentence. Mrs. Kelley gives the full 
story of Gainer’s case in the Survey for 
June 20, 1914, with pictures of the colored 
and white Juvenile Courts and a vivid ac- 
count of their contrasting conditions. 

The colored court is in an old six-room cot- 
tage, badly equipped, but kept clean through 
the efforts of Mrs. Julia Hook the matron in 
charge, who has been doing work for colored 
children since 1876. Mrs. Hook and her hus- 
band, both probation officers, have more than 
they can handle in caring for the boys and 
girls who are detained in this building night 
and day, since there is no other place to send 
them. As the white judge has more than 
he can possibly do, there is no judge sitting 
in the colored court. Instead, a policeman 
is assigned to probation work. As Mrs. 
Kelley says, this is a travesty of the ju- 
venile court. 


A COLLEGE GIRL 


OMPLAINTS reach us now and then of 
the attempt of representative universi- 
ties and colleges to discriminate against col- 
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ored students. A most aggravating case was 
that of a refined young girl of cultured par- 
ents who had won a scholarship in one of 
the large colleges. She matriculated and 
was settled in her room on the campus when 
her roommate arrived. The roommate came 
from Nashville, Tenn. The colored girl was 
asked to leave and was unable to secure a 
room on the campus or anywhere in the col- 
lege town. One of the teachers, who is her 
stauneh friend, took her in but was unable 
to solve more than the room problem. Then 
began the weary search for board which was 
finally only secured on condition that the 
young lady would act as waitress. Though 
she had never done work of this kind she 
pluckily determined to stay on the ground 
and fight out her battle. Meantime, the As- 
sociation was working hard to reach the 
proper authorities. Had the girl become 
discouraged and gone home we would have 
been able to do nothing. Fortunately, a 
friend of the colored people on the board 
of trustees of the college became interested 
and succeeded in getting the girl on the cam- 
pus in a delightful room where she is en- 
titled to all the privileges of the college, 
including, of course, the dining room. Best 
of all, she is becoming popular with her 
classmates and through her charming per- 
sonality is winning friends for her race. 

No ease that the Association has won has 
given more satisfaction than this victory 
which would have been impossible had it not 
been for the courage and character of the 
young girl. 
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THE FAIRY GOOD 
WILLA 


By MINNIBELLE JONES, Writ TEN 
WHEN SHE Was TEN 
YEARS OF AGE 


DO QOOQDO 


” the good old days when the 
kind spirits knew that people 
trusted them, they allowed them- 
selves to be seen, but now there are 
just a few human beings left who 
ever remember or believe that a 
fairy ever existed, or rather does 
exist. For, dear children, no mat- 
ter how much the older folks tell 
you that there are no fairies, do 
not believe them. I am going t 
tell you now of a dear, good fairy, 
Goodwilla, who has been under the 
power of a wicked enchanter called 
Grafter, for many years. 


Goodwilla was once a very happy and con- 
tented little fairy. She was a very beautiful 
fairy; she had a soft brown face and deep 
brown eyes and slim brown hands and the 
dearest brown hair that wouldn’t stay “put,” 
that you ever saw. She lived in a beautiful 
wood consisting of fir trees. Her house 
was made of the finest and_ whitest 
drifted snow and was furnished with kind 
thoughts of children, good words of older 
people and everything which is beautiful 
and pleasant. She was always dressed in a 
white robe with a crown of holly leaves on 
her head. In her hand she earried a long 
magic icicle, and whatever she touched with 
this became very lovely to look upon. Snow- 
drops always sprang up wherever she 
stepped, and her dress sparkled with many 
small stars. 

The children loved Goodwilla, and she al- 
ways welcomed them to her beautiful home 
where she told them of Knights and Ladies, 
Kings and Queens, Witches and Ogres and 
Enchanters. She never told them anything 
to frighten them and the children were al- 





“GOODWILLA” 


ways glad to listen. You must not think 
that Goodwilla always remained at home and 
told the children stories, for she was a very 
busy little fairy. She visited sick rooms 
where little boys or girls were suffering and 
laid her cool brown hands on their heads, 
whispering beautiful words to them. She 
touched the different articles in the room 
with her magic icicle and caused them to 
become lovely. Wherever she stepped her 
beautiful snowdrops were seattered. At 
other times she went to homes where the 
father and mother were unhappy and cross. 
She was invisible to them, but she touched 
them without their knowing it and they in- 
stantly became kind and cheerful. Other 
days she spent at home separating the good 
deeds which she had piled before her, from 
the bad deeds. So you see with all of these 
things to do Goodwilla was very busy. 
Now, there was an old enchanter who lived 
in a neighboring wood. He was very wealthy, 
but people feared him, although they visited 
him a great deal. His honse was set in the 
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midst of many trees, all of which bore golden 
and silver apples. The house was made of 
precious metal and the inside was seemingly 
handsome. But looking closely one could 
see that the beautiful chairs were very 
tender and if not handled rightly they would 
easily break. Music was always being played 
softly by unseen musicians, but one who 
truly loved musie could hear discords which 
spoiled the beauty of all. In fact, every- 
thing in his palace, although seemingly beau- 
tiful, if examined closely, was very wrong. 
Grefter, which 
was the enchan- 
ter’s name, 
spent all of his 
time in instruct- 
ing men how to 
be I TOS} serous 
and receive all 
that they could 
for nothing. He 
did not pay 
much attention 
to the children, 
although once 
in a while a few 
listened to his 
evil words. He 
was always very 
busy, but some- 
how he did not 
at all times get 
the results he 
expected. He 
serateched his 
head and 
thought and 
thought. Final- 
ly, one day he cried, “Ah, I have it, 
there is an insignificant little fairy called 
Goodwilla who is meddling in my affairs, 
I’ll wager. Let me see how best I ean 
overcome her.” The old fellow who could 
change his appearance at will, now became a 
handsome young enchanter and looked so 
fine that it would be almost impossible for 
the fairy herself to resist him. He made his 
way to her abode and asked for admittance 
to her house. She gladly bade him enter, 
for, although she knew him, she thought she 
could persuade him to forego his evil ways 
and win men by fair means. 

Now something strange happened. Every 
chair that Grafter attempted to take became 
invisible when he started to seat himself and 
he found nothing but empty air. After this 

had happened for a long while, he became so 
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angry that he forgot the part he was trying 
to play and acted very badly indeed. He 
stormed at poor Goodwilla as if she had been 
the cause of good deeds and kind words to 
vanish at his touch. “You, Madam,” said he, 
“are the cause of this, and I know now why 
I cannot be successful in my work. You fill 
the children’s heads full of nonsense and 
when I have almost persuaded the fathers 
to do something which will benefit them as 
well as their children, these brats come with 
their prattle and undo all that I have done 
Now I have 
stood it long 
enough. I shall 
give you three 
trials, and if 
you do not con- 
quer, you shall 
be under my 
power for seven 
hundred years.” 

The Good 
Fairy listened 
and felt very 
grieved, but she 
knew that Graf- 
ter was strong- 
er than she, as 
minds of men 
turned more to 
his commanding 
way than they 
did to hers. 
Nevertheless she 
determined to do 
her best and 
said, “Very well, 
Grafter, I shall 
do as you wish and if I do not succeed 
I am in your hands, but later everything 
will be all right and I shall rule over you.” 
Grafter, who had not expected this, now be- 
came alarmed and thought by soft words he 
could perhaps coax her to do his way, but 
Goodwilla was strong and would not listen 
to his eajoling and flattering. “Then, 
Madam,” he said, “I shall force you to per- 
form these tasks or be my slave: 

“First, you must cause all of the people in 
the world to help and give to others for the 
sake of giving and not for what they shall 
receive in return. 


“Seconcly, you must cause all of the rich 
to help the poor instead of taking from them 
to swell their already fat pocketbooks, and 
thirdly, vou must. cause men and, women to 
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really love for love’s sake and not because 
of worldly reasons.” 

The poor little fairy sighed deeply, for she 
knew that she could not perform these tasks 
in the three days that Grafter had allowed 
her. She talked to the children, but they 
were being dazzled by Grafter since he had 
become so handsome. Goodwilla continued 
to work though, and had just commenced to 
open men’s eyes to Grafter as he really was, 
when the three days expired. 

She was immediately whisked off by the 
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wicked old fellow, who chuckled with glee. 
He did not knew that there were many peo- 
ple in whose hearts a seed had been planted 
(which would grow) by this good little fairy 
and that she herself had a plan for helping 
all when she was released. Grafter, after 
having locked her up, departed on his way 
rejoicing. He has been prosperous for a 
long, long time, but the seven hundred years 
are almost up now, and soon Goodwilla will 
come forth stronger and more beautiful than 
ever with the children as her soldiers. 
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Frederick Douglass III. 
A Great-Grandfather’s 
Great Grandson 


The Son of 


Joseph and Fanny Howard Douglass 


age Seven Months 
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A LULLABY 
By Cora J. Batt MorTen 


Dusky lashes droop and fall, 
Night-winds whisper, night-birds eall. 
Close your tired sleepy eyes, 

Earth is singing lullabies. 

Kindly twilight shadows creep 

O’er a world that longs for sleep. 
Little dusky babe of mine 

Close those sleepy eyes of thine. 
Mother’s love will softly keep 

Watch above you while you sleep. 
Cruel hate and deadly wrong 
Cannot silence mother’s song 


Though against thy soft brown cheek 
She may hide her face and weep. 
Sleep, brown baby, while you may 
Peacefully, at close of day. 

Oh, that mother’s love could guard, 
Keep thee safe ’neath watch and ward 
From the cruel deadly things 
That await thee while she sings. 
Prejudice and cold white hate: 
These, my baby, these, thy fate, 
Little, gentle, trustful thing, 
Thus, these sobs, the while I sing. 
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Said the Lord of Hosts: 


I am weary of this multitude of prayers. 

They ascend to me through the sound of 
the cannon 

And the sharp sound of the bullet. 

The petitions of the warriors greet me, 

They disturb me not at all; 

But to-day came the prayer of a child, 

A little child, a daughter. 

She turned her face to the sky, 

And held up her hands to heaven ; 

She cried: Give me back my father! 

Descend thou, therefore, to the earth, 

And tell me of the battle. 


Then the seraphim, his two wings out- 
spread, dropped from the celestial 
heights. When he returned, the odor 
of smoke was upon his hair. 

I have seen the desolation of Russia, 
oh, Master, and have heard the cries of 
its women as alone they garner the 
grain. 

I have passed over the Emperor’s do- 
minion, he who calls upon Thy name; 
Thy name is continually in his mouth, 
and boys are left to stand guard at the 
city gates. 

In the land of the Flemmings are 
smoking houses and ravished daughters. 

The cannon thunders at the gateway 
of France, and Saxon and Gaul fall like 
nuts in an October storm. 

Desolation is in the East and the 
West is desolate. The pyres of the dead 
burn on the hillside where the violets 
bloomed, and the dead cover the mead- 
ows once azure with the forget-me-not. 

Then the Lord of Hosts entered into 
His temple and rested for a while in 
thought. And beneath His feet slowly 

the earth turned on its appointed round. 

And again He called to Him the sera- 
phim, and said: 


The prayers of the mothers and the 
children 
Shall be answered. 
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The cannon shall cease and the rifles. 

Again shall man rise in the morning 

To till the soil. 

He shall listen to the song of the lark, 

And shall watch the low flight of the 
swallow. 

But the seraphim raised his eyes to 
his Master, and answered: 

I have visited the earth again, oh, 
Lord, and the face she now turns is full 
of gladness. The people cry, Rejoice, 
for the Lord of Battle hath revenged 
us on our enemies! 

Ethiopia holds up her hacked limbs. 
They gathered our hands in their bas- 
kets, and now their dead hands rest on 
their cold hearts. 

The Arab stands by the vast inland 
sea and joy lights his face. Our fathers 
were slain by the invaders, and to-day 
an invader’s steel strikes down our ene- 
my upon his own sod. 

In the east are great multitudes call- 
ing: We remember! We remember! 
We rebelled, and they came and slew 
and tied our men to the cannon’s mouth. 
And low the cannon cut them down as 
the knife cuts the fodder for the cattle. 
To the north men call gleefully, The 
Cossack! The Cossack! They who beat 
and tortured themselves fall under the 
rod. 

And on Thy most lovely island in the 
western ocean, men and women sit by 
their scarred hill, and remember the 
palms and the song and the gay dance, 
and wéep for the multitudes who died 
that the greed of the Teuton might 
flourish. But anon they rise and give 
praise that the string is broken and the 
feet are still in the house of their enemy. 

Then the Lord of Hosts moved out of 
the temple and looked down upon the 
earth. 


As they have sowed 
So shall they reap. 
Let it go on, 

He said. 
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BABY PICTURES 


W* have received from mothers and 
fathers the 


throughout nation, and 
even from beyond its boundaries, 350 pic- 
tures and every mail brings more. From 
these we have selected 89 for publication. 
At first we tried to make our selections 
with some system and according to certain 
rules of human interest, beauty and physical 
type, All this, however, was quickly given 
up and we frankly confess that there is no 
reason in the world why most of the pictures 
which we have not used should not have been 
printed instead of these. Many, of course, 
came to us too late and many others were 
too imperfect for use. As it is we are hold- 
ing a large number in the hope that we may 
be allowed to use them another year. 
The pictures which we have published may 
be considered from many points of view. 
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The students of a great social prob- 
lem will look upon them first as 
physieal types. No sooner has he 
looked with this in mind than eer- 
tainly the fiction of the physical 
degeneracy of American Negroes 
must disappear. True, these are 
selected children, mostly from the 
well-to-do of a large group; but a 
careful consideration of the total 
pictures received by THE Crisis in 
three years which will aggregate 
over a thousand makes it seem cer- 
tain that there is growing up in 
the United States a large and larger 
class of well-nourished, healthy, 
beautiful children among the col- 
ored people. That this little army 
is flanked by the large numbers of 
the miserable and unhealthy is, of 
course, true; but the whole argu- 
ment of Negro haters has long said 


that health and physique among 
colored people was not a matter of 
nourishment and surroundings but 
of inescapable hereditary ills. A 
glance at our pages this month will 
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certainly help to show what arrant 
nonsense this thesis is. 

As social problems these children 
are of greatest interest. They are 
beautiful, bright and wholesome. 
There is no reason in the world 
why in any civilized human society 
they should not easily, gracefully, 
and effectively take their place and 
do their work, receiving the respect 
due to decent human beings. With 
few exceptions they will be well 
educated and suitably trained. Few 
of them are born to wealth but they 
will be well-fed and well-groomed. 
Most of them will receive higher 
training and are destined to become 
prime factors among the leading 
group of the race. 

Notwithstanding all this, they 
will be looked upon as “problems.” 
They will be critically considered 
and impudently measured and stu- 
died. They will be compelled to 
prove before a prejudiced jury that 
they have a right to be treated as 
normal American citizens. Of 
course, in their case, the assump- 
tions and the inhuman prejudice 
will not be as great as in the ease 
of their fathers but it will be ap- 
preciable and despicable. 
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This brings the human side of 
the whole great human question 
which THE Crisis primarily dis- 
cusses. Here are members of 
homes, loved by tender human 
hearts. Is it not the disgrace of 
the century, a disgrace even greater 
than the present European war 
that the foremost republic on earth 
should be directing its greatest bat- 
tle not against war and poverty and 
prejudice, but against these dark 
little babies? 


More than this, it is dark chil- 
dren like these that in a sense are 
the cause of the present barbarous 
war in Europe. The rivalry of 
leading European countries in their 
lust for colonies is the underlying 
cause of this war. Most of these 
colonies are wanted because they 
are inhabited by dark people whom 
the moral sense of the modern 
world allows to be exploited and 
half enslaved. Such colonies are 
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ALABAMA 


to-day paying for the luxuries of 
Berlin, London, Paris and New 
York. For such luxuries and world 
power the leaders of civilization 
have become ravenous beasts. Sure- 
ly we can find in the faces of these 
children, not simply argument 
against war, but argument against 
the greatest modern cause of war,— 
race prejudice. 

As for these children of the sun: 
The nation of which they and their 
fathers form a part or the individ- 
uals among whom they move may, 
in large measure, choose their fu- 
ture. If given a chance, these chil- 
dren may develop into social units 
of worth and value. With a con- 
tinuation of the present methods of 
race proscription and restriction, 
the world will be the loser; and 
that just in so far as these babes 
of darker skin are denied the op- 
portunities to reach the maximum 
in efficiency and service. 
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Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard. 

My Dear Sir:—I found your letter of 
May 21 awaiting me when I returned this 
morning from a ten-day’s trip in various 
parts of South Carolina. I am grateful to 
you for a complete copy of your Baltimore 
address, and have read it carefully, letting 
some very urgent matters wait until I had 
finished it. While it is masterful in its way, 
it merely hints at the awful condition of the 
Negro of the South. For six years I have 
been noting the Negro’s abuse at the hands 
of the so-called polite “Knighthood of 
Dixie” and at times my blood runs cold and 
I am tempted to pray for the strength of a 
Samson, and instead of the jawbone of an 
ass, a modern machine gun. But the calmer 
second thought says that is not the way, and 
I am made to 
appreciate the 
calm patience of 
the down-trod- 
den black man 
who, in many 
instances, ap- 
pears to think 
that patience is 
the panacea for 
the ills that a 
civilization that 
is only skin 
deep has thrust 
upon him. In 
memory I re- 
vert to the days 
of slavery, for 
I can remember 
them vaguely, 
and I reeall how 
my grandfather 
was touched 
with the great 
wrong of the 
black man’s 
bondage — 
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far as freedom could be given to them 
in those days. I recall the black mammy 
of my ehildhood, who with a_ kindli- 
ness akin to godliness, cared for me. But 
to-day I am told by the white tyrants of the 
South that that black mammy had no vir- 
tue, but was merely a lustful brute in human 
form. She taught me my first prayer, and 
I am sure that at that court where there is 
no color line nor the swagger of white su- 
premacy by the right of might, she has met 
the reward that is promised to patient piety. 

* * * T have made notation of the time 
and place where the black man has been 
wantonly wronged, and in many instances 
where the tax he pays is used to educate the 
white children of his neighborhood. If | 
only had the chance to tell what I know. 
and feel seeure while telling it! I have stu 
died the prob- 
lem psychologi- 
cally, commerci- 
ally, and at all 
its angles, and 
I am compelled 
to say that the 
abuse of the 
black man is the 
rot at the root 
of progress in 
the South. He 
is the great in- 
dustrial force of 
the South. He 
does everything 
that is done on 
less than half 
rations and half 
pay. There is 
seareely a for- 
tune in the 
South that has 
been accumulat- 
ed within the 
last forty years 
that is not 


touched so deep, streaked with 
that in 1853 he Negro blood. 

gave seventy a | want 
black men and to get out of the 
women their shadow — yes, 
freedom, in so WILLIAM PICKENS, JR., AND HIS SISTERS the withering 
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are carried away as evidences of Edit 

white justice in a so-called “white Y 
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CRISIS as a medium of constant fing 
good in the work of Negro uplift. whi 
Its ability to marshall and present sin; 
facts, its beautiful English, its co- Ho 
gent reasoning, its character, put it onl 
at the head of colored publications ] 
intrinsically as well as numerically. ee 

Then, again, its circulation among : 
: ; yee 

the whites— worthy, worth-while 
white folk who never see a colored ] 
publication, enhances its value 
greatly. I wish it were celebrating ' 
its twentieth birthday rather than j 
its fourth or fifth. ; 
R. B. Lemus. 
Boston, Mass. 

ILLINOIS in 
fo 
shadow of men who resort to the ag 
practice of the South that is re- ha 
sponsible for the blue-eyed Negro, pr 
and then shout themselves hoarse bl 
about the immaculate purity of the al 
white man. I want to get away di 
from the hypocracy of men who will | 
steal to the Negro cabin under the pt 
cover of night and with beastial p| 
lustfulness ravish the colored wom- el 
an or debauch ignorant black wom- g 
anhood in the cotton field, and at p 
the same time and in the face of hi 
such practices’ proclaim that the n 
South is the place where the only a 
mundane saints are grown, and that t] 
these are all white saints. Yes, I h 
want to get away from the places n 
where the black man, in obedience 0 


to the blot on his brain, placed 
there by two hundred years of 
white lustfulness, is tried by Judge 
Lynch, and after he is dead and his 
body mutilated such gruesome 
trophies as severed fingers and ears 
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Editor of THe Crisis: 

Your account in the October Crisis of 
Fred. A. Houston, railway postal clerk of 
Sacramento, Cal., is interesting, because of 
its pathetic irony. I hope it will be the 
means of awakening a deep sympathy for 
the efficient and worthy colored men in the 
railway mail service who are now facing 
government inquisition and volumes of vul- 
gar abuse by jealous white clerks. 

The writer, who is in a position to ap- 
preciate Mr. Houston’s narrative better 
than most of your readers, can put his 
finger on another young railway mail clerk 
who had to go through the same embarras- 
sing ordeal, hundreds of miles from Mr. 
Houston, but with a parallel record and 
ander different officials. 

Here is his examination record covering 
the short space of six months in the same 
year: 





PER CENT. 
MNOS cakinisdsswacsanxkasoeeene 98.19 
POLY Gnye MEE. .ceiiesisasee ive 97.86 
DO MNNE GAGs 55s os sac anccene ed 99.41 
Four months and 18 days later. . .98.72 
Tharty Gaye tater....66cceccs cae 100.00 
ROMER 6 cs aacascswen 98.84 


This clerk was a new man, having been 
in the service less than eight months, yet 
for five days each week he made an aver- 
age of from twelve to fifteen hours, working 
hard trains and handling thousands of 
pounds of mail per day. He was responsi- 
ble in part for the exact distribution, care 
and proper delivery of tons of mail in five 
different railway postoffices the same day. 
Those who have never worked in a railway 
postoffice cannot possibly understand the 
physical and mental strain upon such a 
clerk, and that, too, when the few hours 
given him for rest had to be used in pre- 
paring these constant examinations. Yet 
his record never showed over four pieces of 
mail carried by, delayed or missent during 
any single month. (It is not unusual for 
the best clerks to make from one to one 
hundred errors per month, also some de- 
merits for minor irregularities constantly 
occurring in the mail service.) 

This clerk received a letter containing in 
part the same words as Mr. Houston’s and 
further stating that he was not possessed of 
any requisite in the making of a clerk, and, 
as a matter of mere form and additional 
embarrassment, was given the customary 
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“ten days” to show good cause why he 
should not be removed. 

These Officious letters with their patented 
official formality and unspecific charges 
victimize the clerk absolutely and leave him 
no grounds for defense; and it is just as 
impossible for the victimized clerk to make 
the “necessary reply” as it is for colored 
men in the South to interpret certain sec- 
tions of the State constitutions to the 
satisfaction of the green-eyed, lynching- 
hearted poliholder, who is made the sole 
arbiter of the colored man’s fitness for 
suffrage. The clerk’s masterly reply to these 
letters is like waving the red flag before the 
enraged beast, and the finer vindication he 
makes, if he happens to be colored, the 
more is the beast enraged. 

Young Houston’s excellent record and his 
aecount of himself and portrayal of the in- 
ward workings would show him to represent 
that class of colored young men of such 
extraordinary fitness and efficiency as to be 
intolerable. His record is far beyond scores 
of clerks of any race in my part of the 
country. 

It is such an unusual thing for a mail 
clerk to make 100 per cent. in any of the 
many examinations he must pass to remain 
in the service that when such does happen 
the particular clerk becomes the subject of 
honorable mention in the weekly bulletins 
issued from headquarters and distributed to 
the hundreds of clerks, officials and order 
books throughout his division. 

“Tt is not a question of the colored clerks’ 
education, qualification and industry,” said 
an editor recently in one of the journals 
devoted to the railway mail service; “it is a 
question of instinct.” 

When prejudice is God, how can merit 


win? : : 
(Signed) Houston’s Frrienp. 


I felt lost without THE Crisis this month, 
so sent to Chicago to get one. It is the 
meat of moral fibre to one so far from 
colored humanity. Nothing said against 
it by anyone about any of its integral parts 
should discourage that phase of the work. 
Let the truth be the light and idealism the 
goal for us as for all, and accept no com- 
promise in this second emancipation, so 
much more necessary than Lincoln’s. 

Atonzo C. THAYER, 
Winona, Minn. 
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RuyYMED ENIGMA 


My first is in dog but not in cat, 

My second in robin but not in bat, 
My third is in hut but not in hall, 
My fourth is in spring but not in fall, 
My fifth is in lamb but not in goat, 
My sixth is in carry but not in tote, 
My seventh is in lass but not in lad, 


My eighth is in dressed but not in clad. 


My whole is the name of a famous man 
Guess the answer if you can. 


Worp Square 


A piece of thick paper, 
A melody, 

A brook, 

A valley. 


CHARADE 


Within the blackness of my first 
My last comes riding by. 

It is my whole! I gasp athirst, 
And waken with a ery. 
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OUR PUZZLE BOX m i 


(For the Children) 


NUMERAL ENIGMA 
(A numerical enigma is set up like this: 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24. 
As you guess the words write the letter 
under its numeral.) 


My whole is composed of 24 letters, and is 
a well-known proverb. 

5, 23, 18 =a barnyard fowl. 

3, 12, 7, 19=instruments for opening 
locks. 

14, 2, 24, 9= a breakfast dish. 

21 =a personal pronoun. 


20, 6, 1, 11, 15, 13= the hero of one of 
Shakespeare's plays. 


17, 22, 8, 10, 16, 4 = foolish. 


Send us in your answers to these puzzles. 


A year’s subscription to the Crisis will 
be given for the first correct solution of all 
the puzzles. 
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THE CRISIS ADVERTISER 


The New Home of the The Music School Settlement will open for the 
MUSIC SCHOOL SETTLEMENT Fall Term in its new buildings on October 1, 1914. 
4 and 6 West 13 1st Street, New York City The increased facilities of the School will 
enable the work to be conducted on a greatly 
enlarged scale. 

Thorough vocal and instrumental instruction in 
the classics will be given according to standard 
conservatory methods, and the opportunity will 
be offered students to become proficient in all 
branches of music; at the same time, ermest study 
of the value and potentiality of Afro-American 
folk-music will be made. 

Two of the main features of the School will be 
a large chorus trained in the singing of folk-song, 
choral music and oratorio, and a symphony 
orchestra made up of students. 

There will be no increase in tuition fees. 

Worthy pupils who cannot afford to pay for 
lessons will be given scholarships. 


Registration of Pupils 
Hours: 10 to 12 A.M, 2 to 5 P. M. daily. 
Evenings, Tuesdays and Thursdays from 7 to 9. 
Applications from out of town will receive 
prompt attention. 


It will be the aim to make the School the musical center 
of the community and to carry the influence of good music 
into as many homes as possible. 


Under us direst J. ROSAMOND JOHNSON 


OF THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
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ADVANCE STYLES 


Do you like the 


FREE 


To Introduce 


Here we go again, break- 
ing all records for new, 


If you do you are willing to help in- monby, , aliea:|-of-the-time 
. . . r to a) 
crease its circulation. You can do that Eerciass thaee: wasiea alike 


we will Sty yous ae suit 


by speaking to your friends about the re 
magazine. If you wish sample copies $50 to $100 a Week 


= 
sent to your friends simply drop us a bovigaclertyine stylee Fou want 


card with names and addresses. Your r Suit FREE 


it. Don’t foley. Write 
right Binoy t ag dy a We 
send e-erything your 


request is received. wee y exe 
I H prose, on everything. G-t busy. 
— send us a postal with 


sddress on it. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York City ‘Paraean Tailoring Co. 


ept 1051 Guinea 








TEACHERS—ATTENTION! 


Competent teachers can secure good positions in the South. The demand for teachers who can hold 
positions as Principals or Department Heads is greatly in excess of the supply. We make it our business to 
find the place for you that you have prepared yourself to fill. Send stamp for further information with 
registration blank and contract. Address: 


TEXAS COLORED TEACHERS’ AGENCY, P. 0. Box D 1099, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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SCHOOL OF BEAUTY CULTURE AND HAIR DRESSING 


Kelsey’s Hair Dressing, Hair Grower, Scalp Tonic and Face Lotion have no equal. Price, 50c. each. 
Guaranteed under Food and Drug Act, June 30, 1906. 


9 _ Manicuring, Shampooing, Hair Dressing, Marcel Wav- 
ing. Facial and Body Massage, Hair Making, Chiropody, 
etc., scientifically taught. Unlimited practice in parlor 


day 
Telephone, Morningside 8162 
143 West 131st St. booklet. 
NEW YORK 





TEACHERS The or efficiency era calls 


bs for modern way of 
selecting teachers, through a live agency that furnishes 
the connecting medium in a business way, saves time 
of school officials, relieves teachers of the embarrass- 
ment of job hunting and covers the whole country. 

We have had calls for teachers from Alabama, 

Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Mis- 
aissippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia 
and West Virginia. 
Our list of teachers covers even a wider territory. 

THE MUTUAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1335 T Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 










Only No. 24 Southern Buggy 
. Highest Grade 
$65.00 ~) A Value Geneaied. Sold on $1.00 
Profit Margin From 


Factory to User 
Write for prices 
and other styles. 
Send for catalog 


Cc. R. PATTERSON 


—- tS) 
Keane 
Va Sor 
IRONS & "2 8tns 
Greenfield, Ohlo 


Largest Negro Carriage concern in the United States. 


Start a Mail Order Business and Make Money 


You can operate in your own home during spare 
time. The parcel post has opened up the doors of 
opportunity to you. Others are making $20 to $500 
a week. Why can’t you? By our method you can 
start with $5 and up. We offer you thirty live, 
money-making mail order plans. You can make 95 
cents profit of every dollar order. We furnish cir- 
culars, printed matter and place your advertising at 
lowest rates. Send 10 cents for complete outfit. Do 
it today—Now! 

MAIL DEALERS WHOLESALE HOUSE 


$17 Dearborn Street Chicago, II. 


RELIABLE, LIVE, 
RESPONSIBLE MEN 


who can sell real estate can MAKE MORE 
than $200 PER MONTH acting as AGENTS 
for the sale of our properties in MUSKOGEE 
and TAFT, OKLAHOMA. The real coming 
country where there are opportunities and 
openings for all. Write us to-day, giving 
your age and experience, and we will offer 
you a, FINE PROPOSITION WHICH 
WILL MAKE YOU MONEY. Address 


REEVES REALTY CO. 


Department C 
217 Frywn-Ames BLpo. MuskocEgE, OKLA. 








iy and night. Pupils taught at home, if desired. 
Diplomas. Special Summer Course, $7.50 up. Send for 


Mme. A. Carter Kelsey, Gen’l Instr.; Dr. Samuel 


A. Kelsey, Chiropodist, President and Gen’l Manager. 


Made-to-Measure 


Express $475 
Prepaid = 


Pants cut in the latest 
style. Made-to-your in- 
dividual measure. Fit, 
workmanship and wear 
guaranteed. 


No Extra Charge 


for peg tops, no matter how 
extreme you order them. 


Agents Wanted 


A good live hustler in every 
town to take orders for our 
celebrated made-to-meas- 
ure clothes. Samples of all 
the latest materials FREE. 


We Pay Big Money 


to our agents everywhere. 
Turn your spare time into 
cash by taking orders for our 
stylish clothes. Write today 
for beautiful FREE outfit. 


THE PROGRESS TAILORING CO. 
Department 129 <= CHICAGO 








$25.00 PER WEEK 


may be made in commissions by parties handling 
“History of Negro Soldiers in Spanish-American 
War” combined with “History of the Negro Race.” 
400 pages, 50 illustrations. Price $1.25 net. 


Address: E. A. JOHNSON 


154 Nassau Street NEW YORK 





Race Enterprise 
Manutacturing Badges, 
Banners and Supplies 
for all Fraternal and 
Church Societies. Cat- 
alog upon request. 


CENTRAL REGALIA CO. 
Jos. L. Jones, Pres. 


N. E, Corner 8th and Plum Streets, Cincinnati, Ohie 
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‘* That Indian Summer Time’’ 


The Autumn Exposition and Amusement Festival 
MANHATTAN CASINO AND PARK 
155th Street and Eighth Avenue, New York City 
September 28-29-30 and October 1-2, 1914 


The Most Stupendous Amusement and Advertising Affair and the First and Only Thing of its Kind 
ever Offered by our People. Write, call or telephone for circulars of particulars. 


If you are in business, exhibit or advertise at the Exposition. 
If you enjoy amusements, come to the Exposition. You'll find the best. 


ROGERS & CORKER, Publicity Committee—Telephone Audubon 552—Manhattan Casino Building 


Atlanta University 


Studies of the 
Negro Problems 


17 Monographs Sold Separately 


Address 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY ATLANTA, GA. 


The Curse of Race Prejudice 
By James F. Morton, Jr., A. M. 


An aggressive exposure by an Anglo-Saxon cham- 
pion of equal rights. Startling facts and crushing 
arguments. Fascinating reading. A necessity for 
clear understanding and up-to-date propaganda. Be- 
longs in the library of every friend of social justice. 
Price 25 cents. Send orders to 


JAMES F. MORTON, JR. 
211 West 138th Street New York, N. Y. 


FREE TO MINISTERS ONLY 


” 


Swedenborg’s “Arcana Celestia,” Vol. I., and one 
of the following for 30 cents to cover postage: 
“The True Christian Religion,” “The Apocalypse 
Revealed,” “Divire Love and Wisdom,” “Heaven 
and Hell,” “Divine Providence,” and “Biography of 
Swedenborg,” by Worcester. 

These books are cloth bound and run in pages from 
277 to 1100. 


REV. L. G. LANDENBERGER 
3741 Windsor Place *t- St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED 


Agents for THE CRISIS. Dignified work. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





ey ia ae aN 
h Get Your Clothes Free 


A NEW PLAN TO MAKE 
BIG MONEY DURING 
YOUR SPARE TIME 

Something different — better, 

bigger, more liberal than any 

offer ever made. Lower 

rices—better clothes— 

igger cash profits—Ex- 
press paid on everything. 
Double Pay 

FREE clothes and cash profits 

besides. We don't ask you 

to use your cash profits for 

your own clothes. Ours is a 


new and better plan. 
An Extra Present with every order. Not a prize 
scheme. Choose what you want, work for it and get 
it besides your Cash Profits. Agent’s Com- 
plete Outfit FREE, fifty-six stylish, real cloth 
samples — fifty Fashion Plates. Inside wholesale 
prices. Everything FREE. Get into the big 
money-making class. Just put your name on a 
post card and mail it to us today. 


SPENCER MEAD CO. , Dept. 620, Chicago 


MANY MORE TEACHERS 


are needed to supply the demands upon us. Hundreds of 

experienced or well-prepared teachers can join us to their 

advantage. We can place you if you can be placed. 

THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
B. F. BOWLES, Manager 

2739 CONVERSE AVE. EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


DO YOU BUY BOOKS? 
See Special List, Page 311 





Ship your Yam Sweet Potatoes, Poultry, Eggs and other Farm Products to 
GHOLSON & COMPANY 


THE MOST RELIABLE PRODUCE HOUSE 
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1532 South St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MILES M. WEBB 
School of Eenction! Photography 


y 





"4 : D 


All branches of photography taught. 
Terms reasonable. Service efficient. 


Three courses: Amateur, intermediate, 
professional. REGISTER NOW. 


3519 So. State Street Curcaco, ILL. 
Telephone Douglass 6688 


i 


HOTEL COMFORT AND CAFE 


Open all the Year 


Corner Second Street and Bay Avenue 
Ocean City, New Jersey 


Mrs. M. B. Comfort, Proprietress. 
Beautiful location, fine view of Great 
Egg Harbor Bay, the Inlet and the At- 
lantic Ocean. Boating, bathing, fishing 
and tennis. Thirty minutes to Atlantic 
City by electric cars or steamboats. 


GEORGIA STATE COLORED FAIR 
NOVEMBER 18-28, 1914 
Wants Colored Entertainers 
$5000.00 IN PREMIUMS 
Write R. R. WRIGHT, President, SAVANNAH, GA 


oo $00 WEEKLY 


Robinson Folding Bath Tub. Big seller. Costs little, 


no plumbing, little water. Weight 15 pounds, 

folds intosmall roll. Full length baths, far better 

thantintubs. Guaranteed 10 years. $10 0 day easily made, Write 

for free tub offer. Robidgon Cabinet Mfg. Co., 3:4 Pacturies Bidg., Toledo,0. 
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Your Next Suit 


im, FREE 


Made to Your Measure 
$30 to $40 would not 


buy a better one, but you 
wet it for nothing. Nota 
cent to pay. Simply wear 
it, tell your friends where 
you got it, and make 


$10 to*15.a Day 





























taking their orders. It is 
dead easy. You neversaw a nob- 
bier suit or a more stunning pat- 
tern, cut in strictly Tango style (3 
months ahead of the times). Your 
choice of 60 patterns and a dozen 
different styles to choose from. 
Drop us a postal card for heavy 
pattern book, inside information 
about styles, self-measuring, 
blanks, etc., etc. Don't wait. 
Everything free —We pay ex- 

ressage. Get ahead of the other 

ell»wa—write this very minute. 
A postal will do it. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO. 
Dept. 1051 CHICAG! 














Hand Taitored 
Classy Linings— 
Millionaire Trim- 
mings—Swelt Cut— 
waranteed Fit. 





Make Your Watch Run On Time. 
Are Expert Repairers. 


J. F. EVANS, 415 Cotton Avenue, Macon, Ga. 


Good Words for the CRISIS 


“Even though I have heretofore written no 
complimentary letters, you may believe that 
my appreciation is sincere. 

“My children and I take great pleasure in 
adorning our school room with Crisis pic- 
tures. I find it an excellent means of teach- 
ing them to appreciate the ideals of their own 
race. 


“T would advise all colored teachers to use 
this method for instilling in their pupils a 
love for their own people, who are, after all, 
so very beautiful. 

“Emity C. Barney (teacher), 
“New Orleans, La.” 


W Sell Reliable Watches, Clocks and Jewelry 





“It is with great pleasure that I renew my 
subscription to your valuable magazine. I 
read it carefully each month, and find it very 
instructive and inspiring. It inspires me to 
see what progress your race is making with 
the odds overwhelmingly against them. 

“Having been born and reared in the South 
and having lived for twenty-four years in the 
North I have been able to get the views of 
both sections on the Negro problem. 

“My heart goes out to your people in their 
brave struggle, and I feel that I want to do 
whatever I can to encourage them. 

“SAMUEL Guy SNOWDEN (minister), 
“Trenton, New Jersey.” 
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HAZEL 


The Story of a Little Colored Girl 
By MARY WHITE OVINGTON 


PRESS COMMENTS 


From “The Brooklyn Eagle”, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


Miss Ovington here reveals a gift by 
no means common—the gift of writing 
in a style that will appeal to the child 
mind, a style that is clear, direct and 
picturesque. Any child, regardless of 
race or color, would be interested in the 
little book, and many a grown-up would 
find the hour spent in its perusal one of 
entertainment and refreshment. 


From “The Four Seas”, Boston, Mass. 


A good child’s story is the hardest to 
write, because most authors of juvenile 
books think that being silly is the cor- 
rect method of writing a child’s story. 
“HAZEL” is a book which every sane- 
minded person of larger growth will 
read with pleasure and because _ its 
heroine arouses a feeling of sympathy, 
every reader will be better disposed to- 
ward the colored people. This book 
ought to endure as long as “Alice in 
Wonderland,” for it is the best child’s 
story written since Selma Lagerhof’s 
“Adventures of Nils.” 


From “The Amsterdam News”, New 


York City. 


“HAZEL” is a story of juveniles for 
juveniles that is certainly good enough 
for the grown-up, who, in the rush of 
growing up, has not lost all memories 
of that delightful period . . . The story 
is full of pathos and tenderness and is 
informing to boot, and is good reading 
for both races. 


Price $1.00, net. 


Address: 


From “The Springfield Republican”, 
Springfield, Mass. 


The genius and sympathy of women 
has had much, thus far, to do with the 
lightening of the black man’s burden,— 
beginning with Harriet Martineau and 
Mrs. Stowe, and much remains for 
them to do. Mrs. Howe had her share 
in the “Battle Hymn” and many women 
since have lent a hand or lifted a voice. 
Mary White Ovington who writes this 
volume . . . hasacloser and clearer view 
of the character of colored citizens and 
their children, North and South, than 
Mrs. Stowe had of the slaves whose 
chains she helped to break, and she 
writes with less energy, but she pro- 
duces the result aimed at, in the mind of 
the comparative few who will read her 
book. If it could be read and appreci- 
ated by Speaker Clarke and the women 
of the South their views on “segrega- 
tion” would be modified. 


From “The Living Church”, New York. 


The novelty of a story in regard to 
colored children and intended for 
colored children is at hand in “HAZEL” 
by Mary White Ovington, author of 
Half a Man. It is no “story with a pur- 
pose” nor does it purport to raise, much 
less to solve, a problem; yet if any one 
can read it and not have the awful 
pathos of the life of our colored people 
bear down upon him anew as a terrible 
burden which we Americans must bear, 
he must be less than human. If we only 
understood ! 


Postage extra. 


THE CRISIS 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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LEGAL DIRECTORY 





Telephones: { eee Sener 


HARRY E. DAVIS 
Atrornsy-at-Law Notary Pustic 
1607 Williamson Building Cleveland, Ohio 





Office L. D. Telephone 3297 Market 
Residence L. D. Telephone 5277-M Market 


GEORGE A. DOUGLAS 
Counse.or-at-Law 


Rooms 613-614, Metropolitan Building 
113 Market St., Cor. Washington, Newark, N. J. 





General Practice Notary Public 


WILLIAM R. MORRIS 


Artorngy anp Counse.or-at-Law 
1020 Metropolitan Life Building 








Minneapolis Minn. 
BROWN S. SMITH 
ATToRNEY-aT-Law 
Offices: Suite 802 Sykes Block 
Near Third and Hennepin 
Minneapolis Minn. 
GEORGE W. MITCHELL 
ArtrTornsy-at-Law 
908 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia Pa. 





Tel. 5437 Fort Hill Cable Address, Epben 
EDGAR P. BENJAMIN 


Attorngy anp Counsg.or-at-Law 
34 School Street Boston, Mass. 





Telephone Connection 
W. Ashbie Hawkins George W. F. McMechen 


HAWKINS & McMECHEN 
Artorneys-at-Law 


21 East Saratoga Street Baltimore, Md. 





Phones: Office, Bell 4059; New 420-M 
Residence, New 733-A 
THOS. E. GREENE, JR. 


AtTorngyY ann Counse.or-at-Law 
Notary Pvustic 


Maloney Block Youngstown, Ohio 





B. F. BOOTH 
Atrorney-at-Law 
$7 N. Second Street 


Memphis Tenn. 





THOMAS W. HOLMES 
Arrounsy-at-Law 


43% Decatur Street Aftéanta, Georgia 
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PERSONAL CARDS 





Telephone 5277 Morningside 
DR. GERTRUDE E. CURTIS 


Surczon Dentist 


188 W. 135th Street New York City 





WILLIAM L. BELL 
ARCHITECT 


138% Auburn Avenue Atlanta, Ga. 





E. ALDAMA JACKSON 


Graduate Institute of Musical Art, Organist and Director 
of Music St. Mark’s M. E. Church 
Teacher of Theory and Piano 
Theory course embraces elementary and advanced 
Harmony or Counterpoint. 

Private or Class Work 
Studio: # W. 132d STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


J. E. ORMES 
ACCOUNTANT 


Systems 

Business information by mail. Open for 

engagements July and August 

Box 25, Wilberforce University 
Wilberforce, O. 


Audits 


Mr. Atrrep Eris Du Bois, commercial agent 
at Jeremie, Haiti, offers his services for all 
kinds of business and exportation and im- 
portation between Haiti and the United States. 





Telephone 4214 Greeley 


BRANIC’S EXPRESS 
ANDREW J. BRANIC, Prorariztor 


Packing and Shipping—Goods Forwarded to All Parts 
” ” ot the World 


Orders by mail or ‘phone receive prompt attention. 
Trunks stored, 25c. per month. 


459 Seventh Avenue New York 


Make $35 to $65 a week show- 
ing thisgreat Tailor-Book. 
Goodsso much finerand prices 
so much lower, everyone sees 
the difference at a glance. 


Special Offer 


To prove our unequalled quality, 
we will let you order at the 
wholesale price, a Sample Suit or 
even a pair of pants as low asx $2.48 
—and no extra charges even forthe 


biggest peg Sop, sy*es. You can bh i. Bud 


now make more quick monsy and buy your 
fine tailored clothes cheaper than you ever thought possible. 
le prepay charges on every order and don’t keep acent o’ 
any customer’s money unless he is well pleased. | <tussend you 
this fine sample outfit and show you how to take the most perfect 
measures for the finest tailoring on the market. Write us today. 


The Chicago Tallors’ Association 


Dept. 868, Van Buren and Market Sts., CHICAGO 
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A Selected List of Books 








These prices do not include postage. Postage extra. 








THE QUEST OF THE SILVER FLEECE. (W. E. B. Du Bois)........ $1.35 
House BEHIND THE CepaArs. (Charles W. Chesnutt).............. 1.50 
Hazen. (Mary White: Ovington).....<..5...00cecesscsersccucas 1.00 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN Ex-CoLtoreD Man. (Anonymous)..... 1.20 
Lyrics oF Lowry Lire. (Paul Laurence Dunbar)............... iZ5 
THE Marrow oF TRADITION. (Charles W. Chesnutt)............. 1.50 
THE Sport OF THE Gops. (Paul Laurence Dunbar) ............. 1.50 
Norris WricHTt CunEy. (Maud Cuney Hare).................. 1.50 
A NARRATIVE OF THE NEGRO. (Leila Amos Pendleton)............ 1.50 
Sous oF BLack Fork. (W.E. B. Du Bois)..................... 1.25 
Race ADJUSTMENT. (Kelly Miller)............. 0... 0. cece eeu 2.00 
History OF THE Necro. (B. G. Brawley).................0.0005 LS 
Harr a Man. (Mary White Ovington).....................065 1.00 
MIND oF PRIMITIVE MAN. (Franz Boas).............0000eeeeeee 1.50 
AFTERMATH OF SLAVERY. (William Sinclair)................... 1.50 
Joun Brown. (W. E. B. Du Bois)................. 0002s ee eee 1.25 
NEGRO IN AMERICAN History. (J. W. Cromwell) .............. 1.25 
Taeeeta. (Prédericlk State) ..6...5.0.0 cscs ceiecenscsescsceeveevcaees 1.00 
Facts oF ReconstrucTION. (John R. Lynch)................... 1.50 
Story OF THE Necro. 2 Volumes. (Booker T. Washington)...... 3.00 
MASTERPIECES OF NEGRO ELOQUENCE. (Alice Moore Dunbar, Editor) 2.50 
Porems:or PauL LAURENCE DUNBAR. . 20606000 cccscesesceceececn 2.00 
THE AFRICAN ABRoAD. 2 Volumes. (William H. Ferris)......... 5.00 
AFRO-AMERICAN Fortxsoncs. (H. E. Krehbiel).................. 2.00 
Out oF THE House oF BonpaGe. (Kelly Miller)................. 1.50 
Tue CoLorep INVENTOR. (Henry E. Baker)....................-. 15 
A CuILp’s Story oF DunBarR. (Julia L. Henderson).............. 20 
Address 
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To the Masonic Fraternity 


The CRISIS has the honor to announce the 
publication of the most important book on 
Negro Masonry since Upton’s epoch-making 
work; and the only book written by an au- 
thority from our own point of view. 


THE AUTHOR 


George W. Crawford, 32° 


A graduate of Tuskegee, Talladega and Yale, formerly 
clerk of the Probate Court of New Haven and now a 
practicing lawyer there. Mr. Crawford is one of the best 
informed masons in the country. 


THE BOOK 


Prince Hall and His Followers 


And is a carefully argued defense of the legitimacy of 
Negro Masonry in the United States, with notes and 
documents. 


Ready September 15th 


Price One Dollar. Postage Extra. 


ORDER NOW AGENTS WANTED 


THE CRISIS 


70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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